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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
The Stentavashenl ok the South. 


REMARKS OF HON. HENRY WILSON OF MASS., 
On the Amended Reconstruction Bill, in the United States 
Senate, Feb, 20, 1857. 
Mr. President:—During these six years we in 
these Halls have passed upon measures of tran- 
scendent magnitude. By our legislation we have 


pated and secured the equal civil rights of four | 
million men. Grand as have been the series of 
measures of patriotism and liberty, justice and hu- | 
manity, I deem this great measure the grandest | 
of all, that series of acts that saved the Republic. | 
I think it the highest duty of Congress, the first | 
duty it owes the country, to turn out of office ev-| 
ery rebel who is in office in the rebel States. I) 
think, and I have ever thought, that the great 
mistake, to use no stronger word, made by the 
President was that he turned these rebel States 
over into the hands of rebels. No rebel, whether 



















































































he be excluded by the constitutional amendment 
or not, should be permitted to hold office in those 
States foran hour. This amendment of the House 
of Representatives recognizes these governments 
as, provisional governments, and excludes from 

ce and from voting, while they are provisional 
@overnments, persons excluded from holding 
office by the constitutional amendment. So far 
so good; but I think the rebels in office should 
vacate the offices they now hold. 

Sir, [have very little faith in excluding men 
from the polls. [have fought the battle of en- 
franchisement with all my heart. I believe in 
manhood suffrage for man, without distinction of 
color or race or property or education. I believe 
that the poorer a man is the more he needs the 
ballot to protect himself and maintain his man- 
hood in this democratic Republic. Iam a demo- 
cratic Democraton suffrage and the rights of man. 
I have fought the battle of enfranchisement; I can 
never fight the battle of disfranchisement. It is 
with the deepest regret that I consent as a neces- 
sity for a great purpose to disfranchise any human 
being even fora moment. I vote for this great 
measure asa whole heartily, but I should vote 
for it more joyously ifno human being on earth 
was distranchised by it. 

I wish to say further that so soon as_ these reb- 
el State governments are organized, and the evi- 
dences of loyalty and submission to the law are 
manifested, I shall hasten to vote to relieve from 
all disabilities nearly all, if not all, the persons ex- 
cluded by the constitutional amendment. I wish 
to see in our country everywhere forgiveness and 
amnesty for the past, peace and kind feeling for 
the future. Lam now and have been for univer- 
sal amnesty and universal suffrage, for securing 
the equal rights ofall and the protection of all. 
I am for lifting all men up, and against casting 
any down. 

‘This great measure is inadvance, far in advance 
of any position heretofore taken by the Congress 
of the United States. The pending amendments 
of the House of Representatives “improve the 
measure, and J] am grateful to the Representatives 
of the people for this action. 1 thank the House 
and the country, will thank it, too, for this dis- 
tinct declaration that these rebel State govern- 
ments are mere provisional governments, and 
that the freedmen shall possess and exercise the 
right of suffrage while these State governments 
ge, aMain provisional governments. I am especially 
fF grateful to the Democratic members of the House, 
who unwittingly contributed to this glorious dec- 
Jaration. 

By this grand act we assure protection to loyal 
men, to the enfranchised millions menaced by 
lawless bands; we proclaim as the will of the na- 
tion, from whose verdict there is no appeal, that 
the people of the rebel States, ere their represen- 
tatives shall occupy seats in these Chambers, shall 
accept the constitutional amendment, modify their 
own constitutions and laws in accordance with its 
provisions, and secure equal and impartial suftrage 
to all men, without distinction of color or race. 
The enactment of this measure settles forever in 
America the great contest for the enfranchise- 
ment of the emancipated bondman. Tennessee, 
admitted at the last session, has gloriously re- 
deemed the pledges made by her loyal represen- 
tatives and her Joyal Governor. She has given, 
by a great act of justice, suffrage to her freedmen 
and assured the triumph of patriotism, freedom, 
and justice in the years to come. When the act 
shall become the law of the land, as it will become 
the law of the land in spite of opposition here or 
elsewhere, three million freedmen will be clothed 
with the tull right of suffrage never to be taken 
trom them. ihe passage of this great measure 
forever puts at rest the distrust and apprehension 
of cautious or timid friends who feared that the 
nation might shrink from demanding of the States 
lately in rebellion the acceptance of manhood suf- 
frage as-an indispensabie condition of restoration 
to their practical relations. 

Luow deem the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment of vital importance to the enduring 
interests of the whole country and the permanent 
security of the personal liberties of the citizens of | 
the United States, regardless of color or race. | 
‘The provisions tor the security of the rights of 
persons in the first section of the amendment, and | 
the power given to Congress to enforce those pro- | 
visions by appropriate legislation, are of priceless | 
value to the nation. These provisions embodied | 
in the first section of the amendment will be stud-| 
ied by the foremost minds of the country, be dis- | 
cussed in the legislative halls and judicial tribu- 
nals of the States, in these Chambers and in the 
high judicial tribunal of the nation, by the states- 
men and jurists of the country, in other times 
when the history of the great struggle for the ex- 
tension of suffrage to the freedmen will cease to 
be remembered by the masses of our countrymen. | 
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To Lizzie. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY W. W. BROOM. 


A promise you made—‘* "Twas rash,’’ you have 
spoken; 

Ah! no! ‘twas ref rash—'twas nature's pure token. 

A token ot what?—of innocent frankness, 

f That chased trom my soul the shadows of sadness. 

An unrisen sun makes the morning uncheery, 

And flora gives perfume, in feebleness, weary ; 

So life that is lonely pines fer the beauty 

That treshens the heart and strengthens man’s 
duty. 

Not the beauty of figure, nor the beauty of dress, 

But the beauty ef mind, and the soul’s Christian 
CATUSS >; ° 

The caress of the pure, the free, and the wise, 


tn which angels bestow the gifts of the skies. 





Ah, Lizzie! withdraw your selfdeprecation, 
For the heart that is pure has no degradation; 
Phe heart its own purity ever declares 

Ou “the spur of the moment” or in slowness of 
years 

He who thinks twice is often a knave; 

tie who thinks not ts always a slave; 

The queen of my heart is neither one nor the other, 
She's the maiden of truth, with justice for brother. 





Think well, my dear—think often, I pray, 
Not of withdrawals—think only one way; 
The way of the tree. through Christ's sanctification, 
The last glorious “‘cross’’ in the sinner’s notation. 
New York, 1867. 
Art Interpretation. 
A 
ILLUSTRATED BY BEETHOVEN'S HEROIC SYMPHONY, 
ETc. 


BY A ST. LOUIS WOMAN. 


You already know that we have in St. Louis a 
Philosophical Society —philosophical being taken 
yi its highest and broadest sense, in its only true 
a ruth-seekers. We have alsoan Art Society, which 
Mm oes not claim for itself any great knowledge of art, 
but only a desire to know more about it, and to un- 
derstand it, if it may be. And though its founders 
puight object to any definite statement that such 
society was actually organized, or that it yet 
tands on any permanent footing, I am quite sure 


interest tomany. Art, in all its different forms, 
is the subject for discussion and illustration. We 
try to look behind the veils which, as Talleyrand 
| said of language, are used sometimes intentionally 
by the artist to conceal thought from all but those 
| whose answering thought penetrates them, which 
| sometimes have been left hanging, because the 
| artist could not wholly lift and show what-stood 
| behind. 
Some great thought stirred and pleaded for ut- 


created and governed mighty armies and navies, | terance, nay, not pleaded, but commanded expres” 
founded systems of finance and currency, emanci- | 


sion. If it was Shakspeare to whom it came, he 
spake itas well as he could in words. Raphael 
uttered it in forms and colors. VPhidias said it 
inmarble. Beethoven i. it in tone. In the 
same way, a great national heart, thrilling with 
its own peculiar life, must utter itself, though im- 
perfectly. It tries to translate itself, and its 


struggling life informs and moulds its architectures 


its sculpture, its painting, its music, its language. 
Surely these statements cannot be questioned. 

Has anything a claim to be called a work of art 
unless it contains some grand idea—some great 
truth? And if every work of art does this, can 
we not discover what it means tosay? Butsome 
say, “‘Why try to do this? I see alovely picture. 
I hear a wonderful melody. I read an exquisite 
poem, and it pleases me, it delights me. Why 
must I always ask what doesall thismean? You 
tire me with your endless questionings. Leave 
me in peace to enjoy and not to know. If it 
pleases, if it delights me, that is enough.” 

But cannot a new pleasure be added without 
subtracting from the old one? For instance, it I 
see a beautiful color, there is a positive, satisfying 
pleasure, in so far as it goes, in looking atit. If 
I see a heap of wool of different colors tossed to- 
gether and the colors harmonize, the pleasure is 
enhanced. This is simple sensuous pleasure, and 
I dare say many of my readers can corroborate 
the statement, that it isa real pleasure to look at 
such combinations. This same delight comes 
from the outside harmonies of a painting. The 
proportions of light and shade, the complemental 
colors, please in themselves. Now, while looking 
at this picture let the idea which the artist was 
trying to convey come into one’s thought, and is 
not a new and a higher pleasure interposed? Or, 
take poetry. There are some poems of Tenny- 
son’s which it would be a delight to read, be- 
cause the rhythm and harmony are so perfect, 
even if one did not understand them at all. One 
must read them aloud, and the exquisite finish and 
flow satisfy and thrill the sense of sound. Then, 
if we understand the language, we see the outside 
meaning, and that is a new pleasure. For in- 
stance, take this stanza:— 

“Or else flushed Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Halt buried in the eagle’s down, 

Sole as a flying star shot through the sky, 
Above the pillared town.” 

First, the melody; then, the picture the words 
bring. 
whole poem a something more than a series of 
beautiful pictures—suppose 

“A vreat thought strikes across the brain 

And flushes all the cheek.” 
Iz it a loss of anything? Is it not rather infi- 
nite gain? And are the words any the less musi- 
cal, or the pictures any the less beautiful! Inthe 
first case we have the simple sensuous pleasure; 
then to that is added pure, intellectNal pleasure. 
We keep our rose-red blossoms, and we add thereto 
Are not the rosy ones more in- 
stead of less lovely ? 

In music the parallelism is readily seen. One 
clear, full tone charms; asuccession, with variety, 
delights still more; and we listen till we forget 
ourselyes and are transported with thrilling joy. 
And then we begin faintly to perceive what the, 
speaker was trying to say, singing his life, all 
his deepest experiences, all that truth was to him, 
in that passionate language. And what was ex- 
quisite before becomes so much more so because 
through all the preventing veil we catch a glimpse 
of a human soul telling itself as it best may in ag- 
ony, in ecstasy, in its life which comes from God 
himself. 

Of the two senses to which art appeals, sight 
and hearing, will you not admit the truth of what 
I say, that the sensuous pleasure is heightened 
and by no means diminished by the added intel- 
lectual delight ? 

The meeting of which I speak had for its sub- 
ject the interpretation of music, and interpreta- 
tions of the Symphony of Beethoven's known as 
the Heroic, and of his Sonata in C-sharp minor 
called by the Austrians the Moonlight Sonata. 
The first was said to typify the career of Napole- 
on directly, and indirectly the career of any 
greatleader. Facts from the known history of Bee- 
thoven with regard to the writing of the music 
were brought to substantiate the interpretation. 
Ile is Known to have written “Napoleon’’ on the 
manuscript, and afterwards, when Napoleon proved 
false to his highest by accepting the crown, to 
have torn it off and altered part of the music, in- 
| troducing a sort of funeral march. The confusion 

which reigns at the beginning, expressing the 
| state of Europe, is brought into order, and finally 
controlled, by the master mind of the leader, ex- 
| pressed in the constantly recurring eight notes, 
which those who are familiar with the music have 
| recognized as running through the whole. Here 
la distinction was made between Beethoven's mu- 
sic and that which had preceded him. Whereas 
| before composers had made all the other parts 
| subordinate to that which carried the air, Bee- 
| thoven makes each part carry it; stand by itself, 
as it were, and represent a unity in itself. This is 
{the highest type of human lite. In a monarchy 
the individual is lost in the whole. In a republic 
jeach must be the whole. Art may speak in space 
jas inarchitecture, sculpture and painting; in time 
asin music; or in language as in poetry. But 
while in space it must seize one moment—though 
when the supreme moment is seized it tells also 
of the past and the future—in time it can portray 
jthe whole content. Music is fluid; sculpture is 


But suppose by study we discover in the 


our white ones. 





| trozen music. 
| After the interpretation had been offered, we 
had played, by four hands, the music, that we 
| might judge tor ourselves. Then came the Moon- 
‘light Sonata, followed by its proposed interpreta- 
_tion, and a repetition of the Sonata, played with a 
"power and delicacy not often found. And then a 
| partof the Fitth Symphony, which had before been 
; spoken of as the real solution of the problem pre- 
sented by Beethoven in the Moonlight Sonata, of 
{which I have no room to speak. This we had 
‘also twice played. 

Ifany one admits that there is a meaning in 
these works-of art, but objects that each one will 
ind his own interpretation, and asks, ‘* How shall 
I know which is the true one? so, after all, what 
is the use of all your search!’’ I reply, with the 

, Same question as to anything, a Bible text for ex- 


e, a society of truth-lovers, and therefore of, ample, in which the idea, being in the form of 


| language, is most definitely expressed. A Presby- 
'terian. says it means one thing; the Unitarian 

the exact opposite; the Swedenborgian informs 
/them that neither of the two knows anything 
}about it. Because there is a difference, shall I 
| Cease to ask what it means, or assert that it means 
| nothing # The Ptolemaic system was only a step- 


‘ai some account of its last meeting will be of | ping stone for the Copernican; and so truth climbs 





— 


ptls is wonderful ; they not only speak, write, and under- 
stand what is written, but if he that speaks looks to- 


full utterance, they know so well what is speken that it 


afraid to cultivate the I[cbrides ? 


ever by stepping on falsehoods. 


and peace. 
Sr. Locvts, Feb. 18, 1867. 





Dr. Johnson and the Hartford Com- 
mentators. 


Eee 

The Hartford Press having discovered that Ba- 
laam’s ass was the first pupil in articulation—a 
graceful compliment and godly encouragement to 
such parents as have deaf children and are seek- 
ing to retain their articulation—we invite that 
journal to see what an ass Dr. Johnson made of 
himself, about a hundred years ago, on the same 
topic. We need not remind our Connecticut 
friends that any insult they may bestow on Dr. 
Johnson will redound to the credit of Webster’s 
Dictionary :— 

{From Johnson's Journey to the Western Isiands. } 
MR. BRAIDWOOD’S ACADEMY FOR THE DEAF AND 

DUMB. 

There is one subject of philosophical curiosity to 
be found in Edinburg which no other city has to 
show; acollege of the deaf and dumb, who are 
taught to speak, to read, to write, and to practise 
arithmetic, by a gentleman whose name is Braid- 
wood. The number which attends him is, I think, 
about twelve, which he brings together into a little 
school, and instructs according to their several de- 
grees of proficiency ,—I do not mean to meation the 
instruction of the deafas new. Having been first 
practised upon the sun of a constable of Spain, it 
was atterwards cultivated with much emulation in 
England by Wallis and Holder; and was lately pro- 
fessed by Mr. Baker, who once flattered me with 
hopes of seeing his method published. low far 
any former teachers have succeeded, it is not easy 
toknow. The improvement of Mr. Braidwood’s pu- 


wards them and modifies his organs by distinct and 


is an expression scarcely figurative to say, They hear 
with the eye. That any have attained to the power 
mentioned by Burnet, of feeling sounds by laying 


{ have seen so much that I can believe more. A 
single word, or a short sentence, I think, may 
possibly be so distinguished. It will readily be 
supposed, by those that consider the subject, that 
Mr. Braidwood’s scholars spell accurately. Or- 
thography is vitiated among such as learn firsi to 
speak, anid then to write, by imperfect notions of 
the relations between letters and vocal utterance. 
But to those students every character is of equal 
importance, for letters are to them not symbols of 
names, but of things; when they write they do 
not represent a sound, but delineate a form. This 
school I visited, and found some of the scholars 
waiting for their master, whom they are said to 
receive at his entrance with smiling countenan- 
ces and sparkling eyes, delighted with the hope of 
new ideas. One of the young ladies had her slate 
before her, on which [ wrote a question consist- 
ing of three figures to be multiplied by two fig- 
ures. She looked upon it, and quivering her fin- 
gers ina manner which I thought very pretty, 
but of which I know not whether it was art or 
play, multiplied the sum regularly in two lines, 
observing the decimal place, but did not add the 
two lines together, probably disdaining so easy an 
operation. I pointed at the place where the sum 
total should stand, and she noted it with such ex- 
pedition as seemed to show she had it only to 
write. It was pleasing to see one of the most des- 
perate of human calamities capable of so much 
help. Whatever enlarges hope will exalt courage. 
Afler seeing the deaf taught arithmetic who would be 





Miss Mary Carpenter in India. 
a 

The Christian Register of this city has kept its 
readers well informed of the movements of this 
benevolent lady in India. We find, also, in some 
of the India newspapers accounts of her ‘‘pro- 
gress,’ as they call it. She may well be likened 
toa sovereign journeying on errands of mercy 
through her dominions; for the measures she ad- 
vocates will change the whole condition of the 
country. The Bombay Zimes says :— 

After making a tour of Guzerat, and holding 
several meetings in Surat, Miss Carpenter pro- 
ceeded to Madras, where she enlisted the warm 
sympathy and cooperation of Lord Napier, the 
governor of that presidency. Thence she went 
to Calcutta, where she has daily been launching 
some new project of reformation, and where her 
independence and amiability of character have 
created a decided impression in her favor. On 


And when truth 
comes, in ever so little measure, she brings joy 


a hand on the speaker’s mouth, I know not; but fheavy taxes? 


“dangerous Utopias;’’ and he also has an ecty 
from the President of the Corps Legislatif, who, 
yesterday, in opening that body, hurled his dis- 
dain upon “‘those who let themselves*be allured 
by vain Utopias.”” Nobody doubts what these 
Utopias mean on such lips. They mean that the 
hope of seeing justice established among men, 
that the yearning for spiritual and intellectual lib- 
erty, have not yet perished out of the hearts of 
men. But it is not alone in France that human- 
ity is still the secondary consideration, even where 
it cannot be safely scented. Only last night, in 
discussing the oppression of the Cretans, Mr. 
Layard said in the House of Commons, “These 
are times when a statesman is called upon to take 
a broad, a general view of questions, and must 
not allow himself to be influenced simply by feel- 
ings of humanity.” In reading our debates in 
Congress I perceive that our Republicans, even, 
still regard themselves as on their ice when they 
are doing anything or saying anything chargea- 
ble with having a regard to the idealogism of 
justice or the Utopia of a free and human coun- 
try. Itis stilla point worth making when the 
democrat can fasten on his opponent the charge 
of being theoretical, and the radical still winces 
under it. How many so-called radical journals 
in America would still sneer at one who should 
imagine a United States Congress in which the 
leading powers should be our really pure and 
great men,—our Emerson, Phillips, Whitman, 
Lowell, Curtis, and the like? No, we must have 
the Clays, Websters, Bankses, and the rest; 
they are practical men. But to what does all 
this unutopian, this practical legislation and _ poli- 
cy, come? If the North had had its thinkers, or 
even its visionaries, in Congress for the last forty 
years, would the devastations of war ever have 
come upon the land? would the practical men to- 
day have been saddled with a heavy debt and 
Clay and Webster, and other prac- 
tical men, fed the monster with compromises until 
it has been able to rend us. But as Americans 
may not be able to see this very closely in their 
own country, let them observe the parallel fact as 
illustrated just now in the condition of these Eu- 
ropean countries. England would be ‘‘prattical” 
instead of human to the Christian victims of 
Turkey ; and what has atlength come of it? Eng- 
land is now engaged in torturing and slaying 
Cretans through the hand of the barbarous pow- 
er she supports, and cannot stop supporting with- 
out revolution. She dealt “‘practically’’ instead 
of justly with Ireland, and she must now hang 
and shovt those whom she has rendered desper- 
ate. France, also, the grand hater of Utopias, 
sinks from the first rank among nations who have 
seen her humiliation in Mexico and on the Rhine, 
and is forced to get up a theatrical spectacle and 
show off domestic reform in order to deceive into 
her support the despised idealogists. These facts 
need no moralizing. The thoughtful observer of 
to-day will not fail to see that the finest schemes 
of compromise, policy, and State-craft, are, 
throughout the earth, ending in dismay and ruin, 
and that society is forced to turn its reluctant steps 
in the direction of ideas and of humanity. 





THE MOTLEY-SEWARD CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Seward has given the coup de grace to what- 
ever European reputation he possessed. He has 
been for a long time regarded as the great Myste- 
ry Man, as Louis Napoleon is the Mystery Man 
in France and Disraeli in England. He is a deep 
fellow, it was thought; none can tell what is his 
meaning; he is tar beyond the petty concerns of 
the moment and the petty susceptibilities of the 
hour. Such I have found-to be the general illu- 
sion about Mr. Seward, and it was in vain that 
radicals have charged that in his old age his force 
had evaporated, and left a spiteful, little old man, 
whose highest purpose reached no further than to 
injure the men who refuse to Make him President. 
But now the desillusion is complete. Mr.Seward’s 
imposing mask falls off, and the world beholds, 
with inextinguishable laughter, a scolding old fish- 
wife. But the laugh being over, there are gra- 





the 17th of December she convened an important 
and influential meeting in the cause of social sci- | 
ence in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society. | 
The meeting was presided over by his honor the) 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and there pre-| 
sent his Excellency the Viceroy, several members | 





} friends and supporters of reform. 





of the Government, the Director of Public In-, 
struction, and others in the Edueational Depart- 


ver thoughts that suggest themselves. ‘Different 
morals,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘will be 
drawn from this correspondence; but English 
and continental diplomatists will, unless we great- 
ly err, congratulate themselves on the compara- 
tive comfort of their own official lot when they 


ment, many members of the Royal Asiatic So-| see the measure with which the government of 


ciety, and a large number of native gentlemen, 


ter gave an interesting account of the origin- 
working, and progress of the Social Science As- 


Miss Carpen- | . : ES ey 
Miss Carpen-| dence to its representatives in fureign parts.’’ 


- . 
the great republic meets out courtesy and confi- 


“We should not be surprised to hear,” says the 


sociation of Great Britian, the Social Science As-| Star, ‘‘that they are about to carry operations still 


sociations formed on the Continent and in Amer-} 
ica, and suggested well-considered plans for awak- | 


ening greater interest in England as regards India 
and her needs. The transmission to England of 
carefully composed papers on temale education, 
and education in all its bearings, the experience 
and opinions of those interested in social reform 
in India, particularly ladies, would, she said, be 
eagerly welcomed by gl engaged in similar pur- 
suits at home, and could not fail to establish a 
strong bond of union between the countries. The 
reform of prison discipline has of late years occu- 
pied much of the attention of the various gov- 
ernments in India, and Miss Carpenter's remarks 
on this difficult and important social question were 
received with all the attention they deserved, 


| coming from one who possessed such a fund of ex- 


perience on the subject. The result of this meet- 
ing was the formation of a committee “to organize 
a branch society for the purpose of following out 
social science investigations, so far as they have 
any relation to the people and institutions of this 
country.’’ Miss Carpenter has also held meet- 
ings at the Bethune Society, Kishnagur, and oth- 
er places, for the establishment of ragged schools 
and schools for female education—one of which 
she supports entirely at her own expense. The 
greatest results may, we think, be expected to 
spring from this lady’s visit to India and her ex- 
ertions in its behalf. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our British Letter. 


Lonpoy, Feb. 16, 1867. 
HUMANITY. 

Some writers have ascribed to Benjamin Frank- 
lin the earliest use of the word ‘‘humanity’’ in 
connection with government. But when he ut- 
tered it it was to cost many a hard battle in his 
native country ere it could pass from a dream to 
areality. Whoever was the idealist that first 
conceived the idea of a etate that meant more 
than the politie thing which still properly names 


‘the dealings of states would, should he return to 


the earth, still find himself a visionary, able only 
to bring a smile of incredulity to the face of the 
politician! In 1804, Fontanes, addressing Napo- 
leon on behalf of the Assembly, said, “Sire, the de 
sire of perfection is the worst disease that ever 


further—to propose a catechism of insult to every 
minister in Europe. London may atany moment 
be disgusted at the news that Mr. Adams has been 
driven to resign, and in that event we trust the 
| Times will be gratified by the selection of Fernan- 
{do Wood as his successor.’’? ‘This is the tone in 
which adl whose opinion is of the slightest impor- 
tance to Americans comment on the affair. The 
matter is brought more prominently before the 
| English public because of Mr. Motley’s high rep- 
!utation here. No other American, with the ex- 
ception of Emerson, has ever had so many friends 
‘in the highest society of London. He is the in- 
timate and valued friend of Froude, Hughes, and 
| other literary men, and his presence in London is 
| the signal for general festivities among them. His 
| popularity at Vienna, as I recently heard an Aus- 
\trian baronet say, was greater than that of any 
' minister who has been at that Court. <A literary 
‘gentleman, well acquainted with society in Vien- 
‘na, writes: ‘His hospitality has always been 
‘freely exercised, and during the present winter 
his house has offered almost the only social re- 
sources available to the upper Austrian thousand 
,and the foreigners who associate with them.’’ 
‘In distant regions people do not easily distin- 
| guish between the actions of this or that party in 
| America; to the Dutch and the Germans—to 
| whom Mr. Motley’s splendid works have endeared 
him—Mr. Seward’s letter is simply the American 
| Republic fettering the opinions of its chief citi- 
zens. We already hear the charge sneered from 
the lips of tories in these countries and in France 
and England, ‘“‘There’s your model republican 
'government!’’ I do not hesitate to say that by 
that note the present American administration has 
lowered the character of its foreign service below 
that ot any European nation. From this day a 
stain rests upon Mr. Adams, Mr. Marsh—upon 
every minister—and each will be held to have 
' paid down his personal independence as the con- 
dition of retaining his office. Mr. Motley is now 
the only one in Europe whose position is at all 
enviable. His successor will not find, I can as- 
sure him, a pleasant greeting. People may be 


afflicted the human mind; and he but echoed” enslaved themselves, but all the less do they ad- 


what he knew to be the deepest feeling of the 
great egotist to whom-he spoke, and who had no 
end of scorn for such ‘‘idealogists’’ as Necker 
and Lafayette. Well, two-score years have 


mire slaves, and particularly those who take on 
the yoke for the sake of office. On Monday 
last, before this correspondence had appeared in 
'the papers, the great reform procession, as it 


passed since the hater of dreams perished misera-! passed the house of Minister Adams, gave him a 


bly, leaving the dreams, however, still alive and 
at work in the human heart. 


‘hearty cheer; but, mark my word!—that will 


No St. Helena! prove the last cheer given in Europe to any Amer- 


could contain or bury them. And now a Napo-|ican official representative until the United 


leon again sits on the throne of France, surrounded 
by that same old “‘disease’’ of which Fontanes 
spoke. From that throne he finds it still necessa- 
ry to anathematise, as he did Thursday last, the 


® 


| States has officially removed the stigma placed on 
‘them by Mr. Seward. 
BETHNAL GREEN. 
The Rev. Isaac Taylor, a minister of the En- 


glish church in the neighborhood of Bethnal Green, 
has printed for private distribution a pamphlet 
which it seems to me should have as public a dis- 
tribution as possible. It relates to the condition 
of his parish. It may be well to mention that 
this is the heart of the region called Spitalfields, 
(a corruption of ‘‘Hospital Fields,’’—the lands be- 
ing adjacent to the ancient hospital of St. Mary’s.) 
In the years that succeeded the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew the Huguenots who fled from France 
were chiefly silk-weavers, and were encouraged 


descendants. 
cherish flowers and birds like the French peasan- 
try; and their shops are all open on Sunday. It | 
is, however, the most innucent part of London, as 
Mr. Taylor, shocked as he is at their indifference | 
to the English Sabbath, clearly declares. I now | 
proceed to quote the terrible facts which Mr. Tay- 
lor states concerning these poor peopie :— 


The great difficulty which confronts us is the 
dead level of excessive poverty. A skillful work- 
man, making costly veivets or rich silks, and la- 
boring trom twelve to sixteen hours a day, will 
only earn on an average about twelve shillings a 
week. There are many whodo not earnabove seven 
or eight shillings, and the labor required to gain 
these miserable wages is great and excessive. To 
make a single inch of velvet, the shuttle has to be 
thrown 180 times, 180 times the treadles have to be 
worked, sixty times the wire has to be inserted, 
sixty times to be withdrawn, sixty times the knife 
has to be guided along the whole breadth of the 
work, and sixty times the pressure of the chest 
has to be exerted on a heavy beam, which is used 
to compress the work. Six hundred distinct op- 
erations are thus required to make one single inch 
of velvet, the average payment for making which 
is one penny. The women, whose strength does 
not enable them to move so heavy a beam with 
the chest, are employed in making velveteens, | 
chenilles, silk and cotton trimmings, and bead 
trimmings. They earn about one-third the wages 
of the men. For fancy braid the payment is one 
halfpenny ayard. Evenat these starvation wages 
work is very scarce; the men are often for weeks 
together out of employ, or, as it is termed by a 
wretched mockery, ‘‘at play.’’ 

The parents frequently find it quite impossible 
to send their children to school even when they 
have clothes and shoes in which to go. ‘The poor 
little creatures have to be retained at home to earn 
a few miserable pence by means of some of the 
numerous ‘children’s trades” which unhappily 
flourish in Bethnal Green. 

Among these trades the foremost, perhaps, is 
the manufacture of lucifer boxes. For this work 
the payment is twopence farthing per gross, or 
thirty-two boxes for one halfpenny, out of which 
sum the little laborers have to find their own paste. 
The other day I took upon my knees a little girl 
who is employed in this manner. She told me 
she was four years old. Her mother said the child 
had earned her own living ever since she was three 
years of age. This infant now makes several hun- 
dred boxes every day of her life, and her earnings 
suflice to pay the rent of the miserable room 
which the family inhabits. The poor little woman, | 
as might be expected, is grave and sad beyond | 
her years. She has none of a child’s vivacity. 
She does not seem to know what play means. 
Her whole thoughts are centered in the eternal 
round of luciter-box making, in which her whole | 
lite is passed. She has never been beyond the 








'only medicament that had been used was a little 


lable West-end shops. 


dingy street in which she was born. She has 
never so much as seen a tree or a daisy ora blade 
of grass. <A poor, sickly little thing, and yet a 
sweet obedient child, the deadly'pallor of her face 
proclaiming unmistakably that she will soon be | 
mercifully taken away to a better world, where, | 
at last, the little weary fingers shall be at rest. 
And this is only one case out of scores and hun- 
dreds. 

The mortality among young children is some- 
thing frightful. I do not know anything more 
terrible than the statements which one continu- 
ally hears. It is a common thing for a mother to 
say that she has buried six or eight, and reared 
ene or two. This mortality among the children 
is chiefly owing to the deadly overcrowding, and 
to insutliciency of food and clothing. Last sum- 
mer we found a family of eight children living 
with their father and mother in a room some ten 
feet square, and almost in a state of starvation. 
All the chlidren_had the smallpox out uporthem ; 
they had had no medical care or nursing; the 


oil rubbed over their faces; this the father said he 
had heard was good for the smallpox. The man 
was engaged meanwhile in the delicate work of 
making white chenille, to be sold in the fashion- 
Hardly a family in the 
parish possesses more than a single room, in 
which all the members live and work and sleep. 
For this one room from 3s. to 4s. weeKly is com- 





| monly paid out of the scanty earnings, leaving a 


‘ Z s 
jroom where the father lay seriously ill, and asked 


sum quite insufficient to provide the most neces- 
sary tood. Last week my colleague went into a 





the wite some question about the nourishment she 
was giving him. ‘‘I will show you, sir, what we | 
have,’’ was the reply. She opened a cupboard- | 
door. One slice of dry bread lay carefully treas-' 
} ured on the shelf, all that was left for the support 
of the sick man and the whole family, and not a 
halfpenny did they possess wherewith to procure 
more. 

I believe that Iam under the mark when I af- 
firm that not one family in twenty has a blanket | 
of their own, and not more than one in twelve! 
jhasa sheet. At the time of the cholera visitation | 

in August and September last we accidentally 
‘learnt a distressing fact of this nature which per- 
| haps otherwise we should not have discoveréd. 
| At that time we sent a large number of those who 
| were recovering to various convalescent hospitals. 
These institutions very properly require that the 
| patients should come provided with a change of 
‘linen. Ido not think we found a single case in 
| which a woman possessed a second shift, in addi- 
| tion to that which she had on her back, if, indeed, 
she possessed that one. These poor people, with 
all the burden of their poverty, are wonderfully 
‘uncom plaining and self-reliant. 

| Meanwhile the English church really does al- 
'most nothing to stem this tide of misery. Near- 
|ly all the battle is carried on by secular move- 
ments. Kingsley lectures on French History at 
| Cambridge; Maurice on the word ‘Conscience’’ 
| at the same place; Bellew reads “Excelsior” and 
‘other poems to the public; and the convocation ) 
,is absorbed with the horrors of Ritualism. Mean- | 
| while a few foolish Puseyites are the only church | 
| folk of whom I hear as really at work to rescue 
M. D.C. 


| 
| 
} 








‘the perishing. 


Our French Letter. 


Paris, Feb. 10, 1867. | 


| 

| 

” 
| RESTORATION OF THE ‘‘TRIBUNE. 


: 3 
The retstablishment of the tribune in the leg- | 


'islative chambers of France, just announced by 
' the official papers, is a significant thing—signifi- | 
lting full discussion by the deputies of public 
measures. It is one of those straws which shows ! 
that the wind is really blowing the right way—| 
towards greater liberty. ‘This tribune is peculiar | 
_to continental nations, and in France is a notable | 


Congress, you know, the members rise in their | 
proper places and address the body of which they | 
are members. So it isinthe English Parliament, | 
‘and so it has been until now in the French Legis- 
lature s#ace the coup d’ etat of 52. The tribune, 
of which we hear so much in the days of the Con- | 
stituent and Legislative Assemblies of the first 
' revolution, is an elevated enclosed platform, erect- 
| ed just in front of the president’s chair, and near | 
| what are called the ‘‘bureaux,” or secretaries’ | 
desks. ‘fhe privilege ef speaking from the tri-| 


| bane was enjoyed during the greater part of the | 


' restored Bourbons’ reigns and throughout that of | 
the citizen-king Louis Philippe. When, however, 
the Emperor Napoleon, by his decree of November 


1850, restored the right of debate in the Cham- 


yielded to the hopes of freedom-lovers ? 
itis said, ministers will sit in the Legislature, 


departments. 


as to their respective acts of administration ? 


| would, if talent were the test. 


where he happened to be sitting. The effect was 
a very much less favorable one, as the acoustical 
construction of the halls in the Legislative Palace 
are especially with a view to the tribune. Other- 
wise, the speaking is, excepting from orators with 
stentorian lungs, nearly or quite inaudible. The 
improvement in the reéstablishment of the tribune, 
then, is simply this—to facilitate discussion, which 
| the Empire has not hitherto been anxious to do, 
and which, now that it has resolved upon it, is a 
|marked favorable symptom—giving men hope, 








by Queen Elizabeth to bring their valuable indus- | eliciting loud exultatien from La Liberte, and giv- 
try to this country. They settled here, and the | 
district is still a district of weavers and of French |ry oppositivn. 


ing a sensation of wonderment to the revolutiona- 
“Anarchical passions,” so the 


Their names are French; they | france tells us, were tov great early in the Em- 


pire to permit the tribune—that vehicle of sound 
seeming to increase, rather than calm, the danger- 
ous agitations of its beginnings. Now, all is dif- 
ferent; there is peace, internal, external; the Em- 
pire acts with ease, feels readily the reiiction of 
popular sentiment; is safe to hear objections, fears 
not revolution. So the other day, some workmen 
proceeded quietly to the Chambers, and began 
the significant hammering which eet all the 
mouths and newspapers of France agoing. 
MORE LIBERTY PROMISED. 

There are indications that the Emperor means 
to put the broadest and most liberal construction 
upon his memorable words of January,—on the 
side leaning toward liberty. That perplexing 
subject of the press will, it is said, be dwelt with 
fairly; but no one will call it fair dealing merely 
to take the correctional power from ministerial 
hands to place it in those of creature judges of 
the Empire; so, if the predictions of the prophe- 
siers come true, we may expect another and bet- 
ter solution of the matter. This powerful argu- 
ment is used, and verily seems to be hard to re- 
but. If the Emperor does not mean real, sub- 
stantial reform, is it not folly to raise expectations, 
then disappoint them, causing the more unfavo- 
rable revulsion of public opinion because of the 
hopes raised by the insincere promises ? 

If he does really mean reform in the essence of 
the word, is there not great encouragement 
Again, 


will be questioned, will be obliged to defend their 
True, the Emperor says he alone 
is responsible for State measures; but will not 
the practical responsibility fall upon the minis- 
ters, whose honor, if not their position, is staked 
upon the satisfaction they give to the Chambers 
So 
it is concluded that there may really be practical 


responsibility of government, which, even if 
somewhat obscure and hidden amid rubbish, will 
at all events be a great advance upon the recent 
past. 
and then we shall have fuller lights. 
sition are girding up their loins to make the most 
of the recent concessions. 
Orleans party (the constitutional-monarchy party) 


The French legislature meets next week, 
The oppo- 


Thiers, head of the 


has fornted a coalition with Jules Favre and Em- 


|ile Ollivier, the heads of the revolutionary-demo- 
cratic party, thus making a uit of the opposition, 


where before was abortive division. Who will 


jlead both is not known, though I should guess 


Thiers, by reason of seniority; though Favre 
Old Nestor Gui- 
zot, of the stiff-formula-sect, is buck in town from 
his seat of Val Rocher, and his patriarchal coun- 
sels are not wanting to the antagonists of the Em- 
pire; although he is too old for active political 
warfare, being now past his eightieth year, and 
busy writing books about the old golden times of 
constitutionalism and formula-ism. ‘The Memoirs 
are on the eve of appearing. 
A STATUE TO VOLTAIRE. 

A proposal, startling in its nature to a large pro- 
portion of the community, has just been made by 
the Svecle, and ventilated by all its contempora- 
rics, toerect a statue to the glorious memory of 
“Francois Marie <Arouet, calling himself Vol- 
taire,” and called by the proposer by the imposing 
title of “father of French liberty.” M. Havin is the 
name of the editor who has discovered this some- 
what ill-timed method of rendering homage to the 
principles of ’03. Several contemporaries of the 
Siecle point out very justly that it is doubtful, not 
only whether the lantern-jawed hermit of Ferney 
was the instigator of the Revolution, but whether 
he was favorable to liberty at all. The disciples 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, that calmer and less 
libellous philosopher, cry out against the proposi- 
tion as an insult to his memory, and to the under- 
standing of intelligent Frenchmen. The Pays, a 
paper of considerable ability and liberal in tone, 
writes down the proposal with great and, I think, 


|just severity. Itsays, among other things, (whata 


reference to Voltaire’s life and works will sufficient 


| ly demonstrate) that ‘‘the author in question was 


a defamer of the popular classes, speaking of them 
with the greatest contempt. As a citizen, he be- 
praised all the ministers who succeeded cach other 
under Louis X V., and likewise all the king’s mis- 
tresses. He laid his incense in turn at the feet 
of Fleury, Bernis, Richelieu, Maupeon, Choiscul 
and Turgot; adulated the virtuous Queen Marie 
Leckzinska, and in the same breath Madame de 
Pompadour, and afterward Madame du Barri. 
As a patriot he was still worse. France was en- 
unfortunate Seven Years’ War. 
What was then Voltaire’s game? This: He in- 
flamed Choiscul against the King of Prussia. The 
King (Frederick the Great) wrote a satire against 
the minister. The first thing Voltaire did was to 
go and show itto the latter. He swore mean- 
while to Frederick that he had never breathed a 
word about it, and at the same time he advised 
Choiscul not to treat with the King. ..... With- 
out depreciating in any way the merit of the wri- 
ter, we affirm that Voltaire was a mean-minded 
man and a bad Frenchman. He was once carried 
to the Pantheon—that, surely, is enough, if not too 
much.” This dose, founded as it is upon verita- 
ble, indisputable history, strikes me aia “‘settler.”’ 
Otherwise, if there be anything discoverable 
(amid the endless jumble of memories, State pa- 
pers, sage essays and conjectures ) concerning the 


gaged in the 


;cant of no Jess a resolution than that of permit- | true moving-spring of the great Revolution of 


93, it seems to be that this was the teachings of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Voltaire never stood 
upon the street corners of Paris talking to the 
multitude about the rights of man. Search this 
revolution to the bottom, and I am mistaken if 


| symbol of free discussion in her history. In our! you do not fiad, undermost of all, the “Contrat 


Social.’’ The causes of the revolution lay Lack 
far enough behind Rousseau, perhaps as far back 
as the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; the pop- 
ular cause needed an expression, and that Vol- 


|taire did not give, but Rousseau, in the “Contrat 


Social.’’ It is the Geneva patriarch, therefore, 
and not the Ferney one, who should have the 
homage of a statue, if one is to be raised. How- 
ever, statue or not, the proposition has made 
quite an editorial breeze, has served to elicit val- 
uable historical opinions, and has given unusual 
spice to one’s morning reading for the moment. 
VARIOUS MATTERS. 

A letter from Mrs. Lincoln, responding to the 

presentation of a medal to her by certain French 


America-lovers in commemoration of the illustri- 


bers, he did not restore the tribune, and so each/ous martyr, is going the rounds of the papers. 
member addressed his colleagues from the spot! There is nothing in it worthy of comment, being 


a mere expression of gratitude and appreciation. 

Our enterprising countryman, James Gordon 
Bennett, Jr., is a great lion in Paris. He is re- 
ceiving private audiences from the Emperor and 
Empress, fétes from the beau monde, medals from 
yacht-clubs all over France; which honors he takes 
m an easy way, evidentiy enjoying them the 
while. 

The Marquis de Montholm, recently French 
minister at Washington, and pleasantly remem- 
bered by the social circle at Washington, has been 
appointed Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor 
for his services while near our government; a 
merited recognition. 

Report has it that Marshal Niel, the new Minis- 
ter of War, has in hand a life of Vauban. 

Mr. Gladstone, the English statesman, was the 
recipient of a great dinner at the Grand Hotel, a 
week ago, given by his French admirers. All the 
English notabilities who have been here—Earl 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, the Duke 
of Argyll, &c.,—have flown home to murky Lon- 


don to be 4 hand at the opening of Parliament. 
G. M. T. 





IITERARY REVIEW. 
Re A cttw 23 eve . 
Turrp Annvat Report OF THE BOARD OF STATE 
Cuanities or Massacnusetts. (Ip. lxxx., 
400.) 

To those familiar with the previous reports of 
the Board of State Charities it may be unneces- 
sary to call special attention to this, the Third An- 
nual Report. But we wish this valuable and thor- 
oughly-executed work could find its way to every 
family in the State and become known to its mem- 
bers. 

How few of the people of this State, this Com- 
monwealth, as we love to call it, can bring home to 
themselves even the idea of the cost of the pris- 
ons, poor-houses, penal-schools, hospitals and char- 
ities, in which, however, each and every citizen 
of the State, either im esse or in posse, is individu- 
ally interested! how few of all the million and 
more inhabitants, save those who are in these in- 
stitutions, know how a single dollar of this million 
and a half dollars is annually spent! Butin this 
report of the board, of its honest and energetic 
general agent, Dr. Wheelwright, and its accom- 
plished and indefatigable secretary, Mr. F. B. San- 
born, each citizen may find, if he so please, all the 
facts (we may say all the facts, so thorough and. 
80 searching is the work) truly set forth, with 
practical conclusions drawn from the same by ex- 
perienced minds, and suggestions for the future 
looking to the good, morally and physically, of 














| the suffering and the vicious. 
5 ae Site 
| truly say that this report is of special interest and 
| deserves to be read in every family. 





| 


We may, theretore, 


The name 
of the board barely conveys the idea of the diver- 
sified and important interests committed to its 
charge. Prisons no less than poor-houses, schools 
for the vicious, houses of correction, as well as the 


| interest of the emigrant, the lunatic, the blind and 


deaf, all enter within its supervision. And every 
citizen of Massachusetts is here interested. 

So numerous are the institutions that it is sin- 
gular the organization of this special board should 
have been deterred to the year 1863; but improve- 
ments come slowly. Reforms are made at last, 
and with this board we trust to see its recommen- 
dations carried out, especially with regard to con- 
solidation in the management of prisons and the 
introduction of the improved system of prison 
discipline now used in Great Britain. 

The Board of State Charities was organized 
with a view not alone to a more economical plan 
of conducting State institutions, but to a better 
plan. By giving it the powers and duties of the 
former alien commissioners, we see at once it 
holds in check considerably the increase of im- 
ported pauperism, while by legislating for its re- 
commendations as toa State workhouse, a place for 
the incurable insane, and a State primary school, 
paupers are at once better separated and educated. 
Now the education of pauper children we con- 
ceive to be one of the first, if not the first, duty 
of the public charity. Further, the board by its 
attention to the penal-schools at Westboro’ and Lan- 
caster, and its appointment of a visiting agent to 
look after apprenticed children, is uniting a move- 
ment in the right direction with the education of 
pauper children. Then a State workhouse very 
forcibly diminishes the inducement to pauperism, 
and vicious paupers must positively decrease. 

These movements, and we cite these among 
many others, directly eflect the decrease of pau- 
perism and crime, for it is from the class of chil- 
dren who will now be rightly trained and appren- 
ticed to good works, at the State primary school 
at Monson, that the penal-schools, the houses of 
correction and the State prison were supplied with 
inmates. We say such was the class, whether 
native or foreign. We think that the working of 
the board, as shown in its report, and that of its 
able assistants, unquestionably proves the intro- 
duction of practical means to accomplish ends 
whereby the number of paupers, lunatics and 
prisoners must be reduced in this State, fided by 
equally efficient and stringent measures to prevent 
the paupers, lunatics and criminals of other States 
and countries from making Massachusetts their 
abode. 

All this while we are looking at the pecuniary 
reform effected, or to be effected; for this class of 
refurms must be planted and grow before their 
fruit can be formed fully. Let us not omit the 
moral improvement. In the prisons the new sys- 
tem looks to the making of the prisoner into a 
good citizen, not merely giving him so many 
stripes and then turning him adrift. ‘The primary 
school looks to a good education. 

We discern in all the suggestions a central ten- 
dency to prevent and annihilate the causes of crime, 
pauperism, insanity, which, otherwise stated, are 
ignorance, drunkenness, debauchery, indolence, 
—the idea is to make the institutions of the State 
not alone places for the confinement of adult 
criminals, paupers and lunatics, but to so dispose 





the working of these institutions as to steadily 
| diminish and prevent the growth of the danger- 


ous classes. 

Thus, aside from the million and a half of mon- 
ey spent in the maintaining of these institutions, 
and of far greater importance is the use of wise 
means to improve the people so that the increase 
of criminals and paupers shall be reduced. Hu- 
manity demands aid for the suffering, and punish- 


| ment for vice; but it equally demands measures 


whereby misery and crime shall be prevented. 
We think the suggestion of the board excellent 
that the people should interest themselves person- 


| ally in these institutions. Let the people see for 


themselves what is doing. The State here is not 
that of the French king, who said, “The State is 
me,”’—the State belongs to the people; let them 
examine into the prisons and poor-houses and dis- 
cuss matters. How rapidly the school system ot 
Massachusetts grew up and came to a degree ot 
perfection unexpected, and spread overall the land. 

We invite the special attention of the present 
Legislature to this report in order to increase the 
efficiency of the board by adding laws whereby 
the recommendations of the.secretary may be 
carried out as ,to registration and the returns of 


reports of private charities. Both these subjects 
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are of importance, economically and morally. 
We trust the Legislature will act readily on these 
and other changes mentioned in the report, con- 
vinced as we are of their propriety. 

Another niatter touched is the education of deat 
mutes and their removal from Hartford. In this 
view we coincide with the report. The deaf and 
dumb can just as readily be taught to speak, even 
if the statement looks like a contradiction, as to 
use signs for a lauguage. And why should not 
the State educate them? There are persons not 
only desirous of this, but who are prepared to en- 
dow institutions for the purpose. We can see 10 
single objection; but, as the teaching of deafmutes 
to epeak is altogether feasible, every good reason 
for the change. 

It would not be doing justce to the secretary's 
industry should we omit to state that Mr. San- 
boru’s reports are considered of the first impor- 
tance in Great Britain and on the continent as 

 atatistical authorities, and that he has been con- 
sulted by many of the States for information and 
advice. Already New York and Ohio propose 
the establishment of similar boards, convinced 
that the experiment in this State is successful. 

Only let the gentlemen of the Legislature look 
at the suggestions of the report attentively, and 
act liberally towards the board and without delay. 

. There is but one object, one purpose—the im- 
provement of the citizens, and the increase of the 
means by which the State may show itself the 
wise and just administrator of public affairs. We 
hare been able to say but a few words, and those 
to draw the attention of our readers to the report; 
for the suggestions and recommendations, we have 
glanced at but a very few, and these wigout pos- 
sibility of discussion. ; 

The operations of this board having been con- 
ducted during a disturbed period, the effects have 
been less evident than if the country had been at 
peace. An anomalous condition prevailed during 
the war; an increase of crime among women, a 
falling off elsewhere; now, we find an increase ot 
prisoners in the State prison, more admissions to 
the lunatic hospitals, less crime in women; the 
returns in other respects were also affected by the 
war. But when. matters return to their normal 
condition we shall be surprised to find how accu- 
rate have been the inductions of the board. 

We ask the Legislature to look at these matters: 
the want eof proper education for convicts at 
Charlestown, and prisoners every where ; the lack 
of libraries for the same class; the want of proper 
registration of births; the absurdity and waste ot 
the contract system in prisons; the need of condi- 
tional pardons for convicts; the necessity of a 
visiting agent to look after the children appren- 
ticed from the State primary and reform schools; 
that the deaf and dumb should be taught in the 
State; and that a depot be built for emigrants. 


Easy Geaman Reapinc, AFTER A New SYSTEM. 
By George Storme. New Edition, Revised by 
Edward A. Oppen. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. Boston: DeVries. (Pp. 206.) 

This is one of the best and most sensible of the 
many German Readers which have come under 
our observation. It is so arranged with a vocabu- 
lary at the fuot of the page, and notes explaining 
the gender, number, tense, etc., of words, that a 
great deal of the drudgery of early translating is 
dispensed with. The selections, too, are carefully 
made, (though we could wish some of them had 
been in -verse,) the type and paper are good, and 
the size is convenient. 


Part XII. of the Holy Bible, with illustrations 
by Gustave Doré, has been received through Lee 
& Shepard of this city, from Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin of London and New York. The text is 
carried to the 12th of Joshua, and the illustrations 
are ‘‘Deborah,”’ ‘Gideon Choosing his Soldiers,” 
“Jael and Sisera,’’ and “The Midianites put to 
Flight,”’ in which the weird and terrible are blend- 
ed as only the genius of this illustrator can pre- 
sentthem. We again commend this edition to 
those wishing a first-class family Bible. The 
parts are sold at $1 each, a price which does not 
cover the value of the tour engravings alone. 


Temperance Chimes comprise about 120 glees, 
songs and hymns, for meetings, picnics, &c., each 
accompanied by the music. It is edited by Wm. 
B. Bradbury and J. N. Stearns, and published by 
J. N. Stearns, New York. It is an excellent col- 


lection, and can be warmly recommended for its | 


purpose. 

The American Agricultural Annual and The Amer- 
ican Horticultural Annual are two illustrated year- 
books of about 150 pages each, designed to exhib. 
it the recent progress in agriculture and_horticul- 
ture. Published by Orange Judd & Co., of New 
York, and for sale here by Samuel F. Nichols and 
A. Williams & Co., at 50 cts. each. 


The Sirth Annual Report of the Home for Aged 
Men, and Reports of the Directors and Superinten- 
dent of the Washingtonian Home, give the details of 
the management ot two of the most deserving 
charities that so generousiy abound in Boston. 


The Remarks of Hon. Emory Washburn, on ‘The 
Policy and Management of the Boston and Wor- 
cester Railroad,’’ give as ably as is possible the 
excuses of the controllers of that road for not an- 
swering the demands of the business public. 


The Phrenological "Journal, for March, gives 
sketches of several members of Congress, includ- 
ing Ben. Wade, John B. Alley, Jas. W. Patterson, 
R. P. Buckland, Wm. Lawrence, and others, 
(the portraits of whom all look as if their subjects 
were troubled with dyspepsia,) N. P. Willis, and 


others, with a large variety of interesting and | 


suggestive matter. 
$2 a year; 2) cts. single.) 

No. 10 of Our Boys and Girls, for March 9, 
s'1ows the same versatility of talent for the amuse- 
ment of the young folks as have marked the pre- 
ceding issues. (Lee & Shepard, publishers, Bos 
ton; $2 a vear; 5 cts single.) 

The Student and Nchoolmate, for March, is an 
unusually good number. With the competition 
it has met, it has vastly improved, although al- 
ways creditable. (Joseph H. Allen, publisher, 
Boston; $1.50 a year; 15 cts. single.) 

he Nursery, for March, shows the same happy 
alaptation for the younger children that distin- 
guished the former numbers. It is redolent of 
childltod in every utterance. (Fanny P. Seavy- 
erns {by A. Williams & Co.] publisher, Bostan; 
21 Wa year; 15 cts. single.) 

The Ciuidren's Hour, for March, is of the same 
character as the preceding publication, and is at- 
tractively edited and handsomely printed. Where 
it can be affurded, the Nursery for one child and 
the //our for another would be a capital invest- 
ment. (Philadelphia, T. S. Arthur & Son; 31.25 
per year.) 


Literary and Artistic Notes. 


We hear that John Brown, Jr., and Frederick 


Dougiass are compiling a biography of Capt. John j 


Brown, the heromartyr of Harper's Ferry. 

By-the-way, speaking of John Brown, Carpen- 
ter, the painter, tells the story that when consult- 
ing Secretary Chase about the Emancipation pic- 
ture, the present Chief-Justice remarked—“If you 
«ant to paint a great historical picture, whytdon't 
you give old John Brown on his way to the gal- 
lows stooping to kiss a negro child '’’ 


Mr. William H. Furness, a well-known portrait | 


painter in this city, died quite suddenly at his res- 
idence Tuesday morning last. He was the son ot 
Rev. Dr. Furness, pastor of the Unitarian church 
of Philadelphia. ; 

About eighty artists of this city have each con- 
tributed a picture to be exhibited together and 
sold for the benefit of the family of the late Mer- 
rill G. Wheelock, the architect of the new Ma- 
sonic Temple. Mrs. Wheelock now supports her- 
self and family by sewing. 


(New York: Fowler & Wells: | 


nto the ground. 
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“The Spiritual Promise of America.” 


casita 
REV. SAMUEL JOHNSON'S PARKER-FRATERNITY LEO- 
TURE. 


The sixth lecture in the course of radical dis- 
courses on religion was delivered, on Sunday 
evening last, by Rev. Samuel Johnson of Lynn, 
on ‘The Spiritual Promise of America.”’ 

Mr. Johnson said the quality of religion depends 
on the instant sway of the idea over faculty and 
conduct. Where the saint or hero stands becomes 
a home; his star, like that of the child in the le- 
gend, is right over his head; but the star of the 
dreamer is shining far behind him, or before,—on 
men of old, or on men to come. : 

It is of the first importance to inquire concern- 

ing any people where they locate the kingdom of 
God. ‘The early races built the divine city in the 
past. This was the mythological idea. But as 
present uses began to be studied, the idea was 
shifted to the future. Still it was but the recov- 
ery of some lost place. The desire was to the 
tuture, but the trust was in the past. Christen- 
dom inherited the impulse. From the times of 
the apostles its idea has mainly been an expan- 
sion of the first message; a church of the future, 
its law in the past; depending on a personal lite 
gone by; a promise of the spisit to the spirit, al- 
ready defined and committed. But the hope ot 
man will not be stayed on any foregone experi- 
ence. It hails a perpetual onward movement. 
Here, at last, the emphasis shifts. No more look- 
ing back for finished products. To-day is neces- 
sarily more than yesterday. 
To suppose a Christ conscious of the larger ap- 
plications in his speech would be to mistake a frag- 
ment of mankind for the whole. Man is the pro- 
gressive manifestation of God. The human race 
stands in place of any special race; human nature 
in place of privileged natures. The faith of 
Christendom that the world is saved by one man 
becomes intolerable to faith itself. That faith 
does not refolvaé gbout an immature center of the 
past, but carried ‘the past with it. This is the 
philosophic idea. But this is not all. It re- 
mains to be just to the present. We are to see 
with the eyes neither of the dead nor the unborn, 
but of living faculty ; to be just to the direct contact 
of the soul with eternal futures; to find for our- 
selves the almighty God; to give inspiration its 
highest proof in the largest human lite; to tind 
the ideal state not in a far-off end, but in the great 
disciplines and opportunities of the present. This 
is the moral and spiritual, and it is also the prac- 
tical, idea; it is foreshadowed in all great lives,_ 
all inspiring belief; but it is the part of modern 
experience to bring it to fulfilment and make it 
master of all human resources. ‘This is the prom- 
ise of America. The progress of the race is our 
philosophy. But we dwell in the present. We 
knock at the doors of the moment as if we had 
staked everything on what it holds; as if we had 
this one duty, and the night was at hand. 

The air is aflame with moral lightning that 
blinds ug to all but the instant surroundings. All 
are minute men. How superficial to call this the 
fanaticism of the times! It is inspiration. So 
vast the day's opportunity that it absorbs the 
whole sight of the day. Who can recall yester- 
day or predict to-morrow? — It is to recast all 
thought and faith in the fires of experience. 
What church and State, market and school, are to 
mean for us must be our own discovery. — And 
the larger question, what man is to mean for us, 
is to be answered by living data. 

What in Jesus was called inspiration is found 
to be this use of the spiritual eye for direct see- 
ing. When it is felt, indeed, that tradition is not 
lite, but only the dust of the earth, to receive the 
inbreathing of thought, that not even the Galile- 
an can account for one throb of our modern faith, 
but that these throbs come of intimacy with the 
eternal, then will opportrinity have due honor, 
the soul and the day shine with the indwelling 
and inspiring God, and prayer and power be one. 
+ «We behold but the opening of these seals. In 
Europe moral and spiritual ideas ‘are suppressed 
by organized finalities. Broken by revolutions, 
there is more force to break than space to create. 
America is an ample theater. Races and civiliza- 
tions melt and run in this larger fusion. Witha 
continent of boundless invitations and demands, 
swept by its own untraceable winds, with shores 
that listen, on the east and west, to the all-enfold- 
ing sea, a race whose self-reliance laughs at the 
old fear of a final shipwreck of humanity, breath- 
ing a new spiritual atmosphere, this light of the 
nations will find its God on its own path. It can- 
not trust in any name or creed as the last word of 
revelation, nor accept any historical ideal as the 
limit. 

We can lose nothing of this heritage. This 
constant appeal to physical forces; the practical 
industries, the social friction, are a clearing of the 
eyes for direct seeing. The new world is stil 
rising upon us as it rose to Columbus out of the 
sea. As soon as man recognizes natural law, mir- 
acle becomes an abnormal, outside word. ‘Trans- 
tigurations are failures beside the pure training of 
the bodily organs. ‘To raise from the dead is no 
sign of divinity when death is accepted as a con- 
dition of advancing life. 

This ardor for practical invention is simply the 
initial force of the genius to make the most of 
} whatis nearest. The dignity of science is to un- 
| fold familiar laws; the crown of culture to be no- 
bly shaped in their school. 
poet to interpret lovingly the common nature; the 
work of religion to bring all to their best. 
Religion is but a tinereye and heart for the mean- 
ing of the closest facts. This is the genius of 
America. It gives us our representative men, 
each of whom strikes on the human facts before 
him the signet of the ideal. It is in the poetry 
of Lowell, of Longtellow, and Whittier. It is 
in the statesmanship of Sumner, the prescience 
of Phillips, the theology of Parker, the faith of 
Garrison, the devout humanity of them all. So 
our civilization claims to confer the largest oppor- 
tunity of personal self-respect. The best Jesus 
could do was to point to beatitudes which may 
be attained by New England life as well, and 
with larger meaning. Our liberties teach that for 
each his own thought is his proper force. He 
reads by his own eyes; interprets by what he is 
all guides and creeds. Authority coines home, 
like Noah's dove to the ark, in his own mind. 
Himself is his real teacher. 

Why should persons in whose politics the rights 
of man stand on their own authority drop their 
faith im the testimony of the soul, which gives 


| Why should the old religious phrases still hang 
about our lips?’ What terms for an American ex- 
perience are ‘interests of Zion,” ‘‘atonement on 
, Calvary,’ ‘*kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ’’? 
| Its concern is with the soul itself, the life nearest 
deity and duty, nearest to the occupation and sur- 
froundings. If the truth ot Jesus is eternal, it 
will prove itseif so by coming to a Bostonian as 
| freely and originally as to the Nazarene. It is ou 
own form that inspires. Our own wood-thrush 
|and bobolink are sweeter than Eastern nightin- 
| gales. 
jlated. It will have your eye single, your rela- 
j tions very simple. It is your integrity it wants. 
| To be one with oneself is to be more than a mul- 
ltitude. Of herding souls come only herds. 
| There is nothing men now desire so much as to 
| be sure that one can find inward support aut of 
/his own root. Let the young preacher show that, 
'and he shall be heard. 
| that society is more than association; that what 
j seems isoiation may be the door into broader sym- 
)pathies. It is your personal power, not your ser- 
| Vice on committees, that sends your spiritual life 
}to its mark. Gravitation is wider than cohesion. 
The passion for massing belief is running itself 
The vast material bounty of 
; the continent effects a change of emphasis in hu- 
man thought. The continent says to her children, 
|**You shail plant equities where you felled for- 
bests.”’ 
; Whom the pioneers do not see, older than the pine 
woods of Oregon, tor He planted them; older 
than the Ohio and the Missouri, for He filled their 
(fountains. He built and settled the continent for 
the spirit. He summons humanity to tree confes- 
ision. He calls us to ideal plan and adventure, to 
heroic task. Cana people, held as we are to our 
democratic commission, endure materialism ¢ 
| Can we believe that this nation can pause or turn 
, back? Carlyle, in his address to the Edinborough 
students, rising above himself, told them there 
' were three lessons to learn—‘‘ Reverence tor what 





is above us, reverence for what is on our level, | ery.” 
and above all reverence for what is beneath us;”’ | he incites to war! There was once an old gentle- 


| precisely what Europe has never learned. -To 
| grow this sweetest flower of faith, this American 
'soil might well be cloven of earthquakes and 
purged by fire. 
the saints and prophets lived, the poets sung. It, 
\is humanity. it spoke as it could in Jesus. It) 
speaks as itcan now. It binds all nations to a 
'common responsibility, a common hope and fear. 
| It compels a proud people to what it feared and 
hated most; it goads it to the boon of emancipa- 
| tion, and then to entranchisement, which is jus- | 
tice and respect. Labor has had to assume the 
full claims of the cheated slave. The fanatic is— 
our deliverer, the negro our symbol. It is the) 
| mystic and enthusiast within us that knows the | 
; way. Women initiate progress. The transcen- 
|dentalist is pioneer in method as well as in) 
thought and faith. We need not fear that this) 
|tide-wave willturn. All this comes as the play | 
| of natural laws. i 
So the democratic principle breaks down the | 
barners for every race, sex and condition. (irand 
ideal paths of duty open. 
to each mighty task as if infinite resources were 


TH 


It is the gitt of the | 


those rights, and fall back omChristian credentials ? | 


There is one waiting in the wilderness | 


already pledged to their asking. It is the social 
counterpart to the faith in the force of God in 
man which is swaying the freest souls and leading 
them out of the church,—a faith that knows its 
mission to meet the spiritual needs of this gener- 
tioh. It is not drifting blindly; it knows whither 
itis going. itis the sanity of human nature. 

The American youth has this advantage, that 
he hag no interests to consult but those of tree 
personal growth. Let him begin manhood in sim- 
»le relations to God and his fellows, as if there 
vad been no such thing as institutions. And let 
the most ambitious beware of attempting to man- 
age the religious inspirations of this hour. No 
leader can control, no sect organize, no machinery 
move, these sacred springs. ‘The church seems 
to be disappearing in the religion of politics, of 
social intercourse, literature, science, conversa- 
tion, personal influence. The need of social wor- 
ship will remain, will be met—by churches, if we 
choose to call them so—the simplest and most di- 
rect cooperation of individuals, in the slightest 
bonds of organization. Beyond this I do not look. 
It is no time to be settling the forms of the future. 
The spirit that works is everywhere; hides in 
manifold disguises. You cannot condense it into 
a star, nor confine it ina plant. It approaches all 
subjects directly and freely. The more you seek 
this in the whole, and the less yon seck it in spe- 
cial bodies, the better will you know its resources 
and trust in its grand necessities and relations 
with the same power that enjoins to fair dealing 
with your own soul. 

Rev. Mr. Weiss will not be able to speak to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening, as announced, and 


consequently there will be no lecture. 
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The Veto of Restoration. 


eS 

Not so good as his word—as interpreted by his 
friends—the President held on to the bill for the 
reconstruction of the Southern States till almost 
the last moment before announcing his decision 
upon it. That a veto was coming none could 
doubt who saw any method in the facile descent 
into political wretchedness upon which the Presi- 
dent a year before had commenced. It was not 
until two o’clock on Saturday that it reached the 
House, when it was at once read, all efforts at fili- 
bustering by the Democracy suppressed by a sus- 
pension of the rules by more than a two-thirds 
vote, and the bill immediately passed over the 
veto by 135 to 47. The Senate took it up at 
eight o’clock, and, after a patriotic speech from 
Reverdy Johnson in its favor, and a drunken one 
from Saulsbury against it, it was likewise passed 
over the veto by 88 to 10. The President, Sena- 
tor Foster, announced that the measure was a law; 
and now the lackeys of the President inform us 
he will enforce it—probably with the same effi- 
ciency that has marked the execution of the freed- 
men’s bureau, civil rights, and some other bills! 

The veto message itself, though elaborate, has 
received very little attention from the press or 
people. The sensation of vetoes has palled upon 
the public taste. With palpable falsification the 
President says the military rule which the meas- 
ure establishes ‘‘is plainly to be used not for any 
purpose of order or for the prevention of crime’’! 
He has the further effrontery and meanness to sug- 
gest that the negroes do not want the right of suf- 
trage! And this from the man who, less than two 
years ago, told Major Stearns, of our own State, 
that he was in favor of sutfrage for the blacks, 
and, if at home in his own State of Temnessee, he 
should favor the immediate extension of the priv- 
ilege to them! But, more disgraceful than the 
foregoing statements is the following boid and un- 
blushing excuse for contumacy and insubordina- 
tion :— 

Those who advocated the right of secession al- 
leged in their own justification that we had no re- 
gard for law, and their rights of property, lite and 
liberty would not be safe under the Constitution 
as administered by us. If we now verify their as- 
sertion, we prove that they were in truth and in 
fact fighting for their liberty, and instead of brand- 
ing their leaders with a dishonoring name as trait- 
ors against righteous and legal government, we 
elevate them in history to the rank of selt-sacrifi- 
cing patriots, consecrate them to the admiration 
of the world, and place them by the side of Wash- 
ington, Hampden and Sydney. No, let us leave 
them to the intamy they deserve. Punish them 
as they should be punished, according to law, 
and take upon ourselves no share of the odium 
which they should bear alone. 

And this from the Vice President of the Repub- 
jlican party! Nothing could more clearly show 
| his apostacy—nothing be more indicative to the 
‘loyal mind that he has not a sympathetic feeling 
| with Northern sentiment. Melancholy as this 
spectacle is, duty will not be overborne by regret; 
| but the future of the President will be closely 
| watched, and if he shall obstruct the provisions 
of this great measure, now that it is constitutional- 
| ly enacted, he can be assured there will be little 
| Opposition among loyal men to the next measure 
of condemnation—his trial and impeachment by 


| the highest tribunal of resort! 








The Logic ot the Veto. 

The vetoes of each radical measure of Congress 
| have grown to be so frequent that they have al- 
_most ceased to excite any comment. Yet the 
; Message upon the military reconstruction bill is 
| so unusually dignified in tone, and some of its ob- 
_jections appear, at first sight, so plausible, that it 
/seems more worth refuting than the documents 
| that usually proceed from Mr. Johnson. 


| The President begins by saying that a bill pro- 
| viding protection for life and property at the South 
_is quite unnecessary, as de fucto governments, ex- 

ercising all the functions of such, already exist, 

and that “‘to pronounce the supreme lawmaking 
' power of an established State illegal is to say that 
the law itself is unlawful.’’ We have no doubt 
that durins the war the rebel States had a de facto 
government, exercising all the functions of such; 


The spirit cannot be drilled and manipu- | and perhaps it may also be to declare “law itself 


| unlawful” to say that all the ordinances passed by 
, the rebel legislatures are illegal, null and void. 

| After dilating upon the blessed state of peace 
and prosperity that now reigns at the South, the 


| President furthermore declares against the bill 


“Let the lesson be taught | because it purports to be for the establishment of- 


peace and order, yet provides that whenever cer- 
tain conditions, set forth in the law, shall have 
been fulfilled, the military will be withdrawn, 
whether order and peace shall have been gained 
ornot. But Mr. Johnson forgets that those con- 
ditions can never be fulfilled until there be peace 
and order, and that only through this fulfillment 
peace and order can be made lasting. 

Putting in his usual claim for saintship, our 
| chief magistrate next begins to speak of humanity, 
| the horrors of a military despotism, and the dan- 
'gerous and almost absolute power entrusted to 
}the commanders in the newly-created districts. 
| At this point he takes occasion to fire the South- 
, ern heart by declaring that ‘‘no people who speak 
| the English language have borne such servitude,” 
and that it reduces the ‘“‘whole population of the 
ten States to the most abject and degrading slav- 
While preaching of the blessings of peace, 


{ 


man who witnessed a party of boys maltreating a 
cat. “Boys,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘do not, for heav- 


For this our martyrs have died, | en's sake, nail that poor cat with her ears to the 


fence!’ which the delighted boys instantly pro- 
ceeded todo. We are as fully alive as Mr. Jobn- 
son can possibly be to the dangers, and the liability 
to abuse, of exclusive military jurisdiction. Yet 
a desperate disease demands a desperate remedy, 
and certain we are that any plan would work bet- 
ter than Mr. Johnson's reconstruction policy, and 
that the lives and property of men of all parties 
will be safer under the protection of United States 
officers than they have been under the rule of the 
President's particular friends. 

Of course the objection that next comes in is— 


“Have we the constitutional authority to carry | 


this bill into execution?’’ To this we can only an- 


Love and justice spring | swer that every measure looking towards the sal- 


vation of the country must be constitutional, 


whether it was provided for in a particular clause 

of that instrument or not. It was impossible for 

the founders of the Constitution to foresee every- 

thing. In exceptional cases we must act excep- 

tionally. If we cannot save the nation inside of, 
the Constitution, we must do it outside. But all | 
this is so very self-evident that it requires no ex- 

planation. Mr. Johnson himself confesses that | 
“our victories subjected the insurgents to legal 

obedience.’”? But suppose they refuse this ‘“‘legal | 
obedience?’”’ Are we to:let them alone—after 

going to war upon this very question—to rebel or 

be loyal at pledsure ? 

After quoting, to very little purpose, from Chief 
Justice Chase and the Supreme Court, the Presi- 
dent thinks the bill is pernicious because it abro- 
gates for a time the “great privilege” of a trial 
by jury. Again he does not consider that, just 
in order to secure this right of “inestimable value” 
to “every freeman,’’ white or black, we must sub- 
mit temporarily to a condition we had rather nev- 
er have seen inaugurated, and which never would 
have become an imperative necessity had his 
“policy’’ secured that “great privilege’’ to ‘‘every 
freeman.’’: 

Then Mr. Johnson eloquently asks if, after fight- 
ing for four years to maintain the supremacy of 
the Constitution, we shall acknowledge the worth- 
lessness of that instrumeat by violating it our- 
selves, as he believes we do by the passage of 
this bill. To which we ask, in our turn, “Shall 
we now acknowledge that we sacrificed a million 
of lives and expended billions of treasure to en- 
force a Constitution that will not permit us to en- 
joy the fruits uf the victories bought at so much 
cost? Shall we now acknowledge that lives and 
treasure have been spent in vain, for we have not 
the power to bring the rebels back under that 
Constitution which gave us the authority to sub- 
due them by our arms?” Let us indeed “take 
upon ourselves no share of the odium’’ the rebels 
—or, as Mr. Johnson delicately styles them, 
“those who advocated the right of secession,’— 
“should bear alone.” 

The usual appeal for the immediate admission 
of representatives from the Southern States to 
Congress closes this veto message. 

Of course the whole country knows and rejoices 
at the prompt action taken by both houses of Con- 
gress. The military reconstruction bill is a law, 
and, under God, will effect that which milder 
measures could never have accomplished. 
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The Constitutional Amendment. 


The committee on federal relations of the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts have divided on the 
question of the ratification of the pending consti- 
tutional amendment. The chairman, Mr. Senator 
Barney, with Messrs. Francis W. Bird, O. H. P. 
Brown and Edward G. Walker, of the House, con- 
stituting the majority, recommend that the sub- 
ject be referred to the next General Court, while 
Messrs. George B. Loring and D. H. Mason, of 
the House, and B. C. Perkins, of the Senate, the 
minority, recommend a ratification at this time. 

The opinions of the majority are given at 
length, and ably.’ They maintain that the first 
section of the pending amendment is surplusage, 
and with a Supreme Court rightly constituted the 
interpretation of the Constitution will be in con- 
formity with the section, being the same already 
declared by Attorney-General Bates, viz., that 
all classes of our people are equally “citizens.” 
The second section, that relative to representa- 
tion, places in the Constitution that which never 
before existed there save by unjust inference, the 
right to excluge any portion of the ‘‘citizens’’ from 
the franchise. This should never be sanctioned, 
as it gives to the act characteristics of peculiar 
danger to the country, heightened by the blackest 
baseness and ingratitude to the country’s loyal de- 
fenders. The third section, excluding rebels from 
office, goes but limited way in the right direc- 
tion, only a few thousands at most being subiect 
to the provision, and all of these allowed the 
elective franchise. The fourth section, invalidat- 
ing the rebel debt, is deemed ineffective, there 
being such enormous amounts of money involved ; 
while the fifth, giving Congress power to enforce 
the provisions of the amendment, it is maintained, 
is limited by the provisions of the article itself. 

To these suggestions, which are presented with 
sustaining argument and illustration of much 
ability, the minority reply that the ratification 
is extremely important in the present condition 
of national affairs. As a measure of support 
to loyal men, and of protection to the property 
of the country, it is entitled to cordial appto- 
val. As a declaration of the true intent and mean- 
ing of American citizenship, it appeals to freemen 
everywhere. And while it cannot be considered 
as a finality in the work of reconstructing our fed- 
eral government, it is an advance in the direction 
of establishing unrestricted popular rights, which, 
when completed, will make our constitution and 
laws accordant with the highest principles of free 
civil organization. With these views, the minor- 
ity nevertheless attach a protest to the ratification 
recommended, in the following form :— 


Resolved, That in acting upon the fourteenth ar- 
ticle of amendment to the Constitution, proposed 
by the thirty-ninth Congress, as a measure of re- 


any republican government to abridge the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise by reason of race or 
color, or to.impose any qualification of voting 
which is not applicable to all men, and surmounta- 
ble by all men; that she is opposed to the creation 
of new States, and to the reorganization of States 
lately in rebellion, on any other basis than univer- 
sal suffrage ; and that the proposed amendment can- 
not be considered by her asa finality, but merely as 
an advancing step in the work of reconstruction, 
and a part of that admirable system recentiy 
adopted by Congress by which the social and 
civil condition of the revolted States is to be ele- 
vated to the standard of true republican govern- 
ment. 

The daily press, in discussing these reports, 
seem to us to overlook the fact that great princi- 
ples of government and constitutional law are in- 
volved in the issue. Recognizing the fact that 
party committees and sister States have approved 
the measure, they generally argue that it is not 
best for Massachusetts to stand out, and thus be- 
come singular and retractory. This consideration 
should have no weight in the settlement of the 
question. The amendment is either wise, or in- 
judicious; it is either in accordance with the prin- 


verse; it is either promotive of the freest individu- 
ality and the soundest statesmanship, or it is haz- 
arding both. Which of these results is to follow 
should be carefully scanned, not dodged by follow- 


ties or bodies. The resistance of the plan of the 
President for reconstruction, and the final settle- 
ment by Congress of the terms, only too strongly 











show what is gained by deliberation and delay. ' 
So should it be with the constitutional amend- 
ment. We have outgrown its necessity. 


Itisa 
virtual dead-letter. We have a better scheme in | 


construction, Massachusetts denies the right of 


ciples embodied iy the constitution, or the re- | 
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it to separate from the Executive who was elected 
by the same votes that created itself, and for a 
while it was difficult to tell where the line of dis- 
affection would run through the Republican party. 
But the unfaltering and unforgiving loyalty of the 
people—their keen sense of propriety as well as 
of justice—kept the party force nearly intact; 
and the Congress closed with but three deserters, 
Hale, Kuykendall and Stillwell,—each discarded 
in turn by his constituency,—from the dominant 
party of the country. The weaknesses of this 
Congress the country will overlook in the grander 
recollection that its measures were nearer perfec- 
tion for the most terrible emergency that ever 
came upon the nation than could be anticipated, 
and that it defied and trampled under foot the 
most insidious temptation that a President ever 
held before the representatives of the people. 





Colored Men as Voters in the South. 


—o- 


military reconstruction bill by which the colored 
men of the South at once become voters, with or 
without the consent of the local communities, was 
practically tested at the city election in Alexan- 
dria, Va., on Tuesday last. The Republicans of 
the city claimed that the negroes’ votes should 
be received. Gov. Pierpont took the same view. 
The “Democracy,” however, maintained that 
they could not vote till the State has been taken 
possession of by the government, or till a conven- 
tion has been called to reconstruct the State. 
The mayor and two or three citizens went up to 
Washington to get advice from the administra- 
tion. The President declined to give an opinion 
on the question, and referred them to the Attor- 


eration, but he informally said he did not think 
they were entitled yet to vote. ‘The Republicans 
decided to present the votes of negroes at the 
polls, and carry the case up if they were refused. 
Negro votes were accordingly presented at ev- 


ers of election. The Republicans then demand- 
ed that the fact of such votes having been offered 


should be entered on the records, but this was 
also refused. Voting places for colored men were 
therefore opened by their friends, and in deposit- 
ing their ballots they were required to register 
their names and prove eligibility to suffrage, poll- 
ing about 1200 ballots. The election will un 


under the reconstruction bill. 
Senator Wilson, mindful of the temper of the 


offices of the city magnates for their contumacy. 
This promptness will doubtless bring the South 
to terms. 





The City’s Last Sensation. 

A rather big financial bubble burst in State 
street last week with a shock which astounded 
the boys who amuse themselves expanding that 
sort of thing. It has created a sensation which, 
in these days, was not needed. ‘The men of emi- 
nent gravity who, in most unexceptionable broad- 
cloth, are made to testify at the State House be- 
fure the license committee, are second-class sen- 
sationalists for the time. The movements of 
Chief-Constable Jones’s corps pale in interest be- 
fore the new development of financial jugglery. 
A murder at the West End is not talked of. 
Judge Russell steps quietly down from the bench 
and seats himself in the Collector’s chair at the 
Custom House, and nobody asks why. The sport 
is in State street farther up town. Men feel to 
see, not whether their heads are on their shoul- 
ders, but whether their bonds and securities are 
in their pockets. 
gar, and may terrify chamber-maids and old wo- 
men, and murder two or three. They are no- 
where now. What is the skill of your burgling 
night-prowler, who takes the glass out of your 
window, gags your servant, creeps into your sleep- 
jng-room, takes your watch from your vest-pocket, 
your silver from your closets, and gets away with 
his booty, compared with the skill of a State street 
financier who goes in for a ‘‘corner”’ on a million 
and a half of dollars? Yes, it was rather a big 
bubble! Had the waters from the bay washed 
away Long wharf and submerged all State street, 


for its crimes, ) leaving no remnant of the once 
hallowed soil where tyrants were ,resisted and 
where Crispus Attucks was slain, the surprise 
could hardly be greater. Really, it was as good 
as a play to note how men went down into that 
street, and came up into that street, and ap- 
proached it from the averues on both sides, on 
Monday last, terribly doubtful as to the results of 
the morning’s disclosures. So timid an approach 
to that old street has not been made since that 
lovely June day when files of marines and armed 
city police lined its walks, and that old gun was 
pointed down the column, to defend “the deep 


man who, like Attucks, had struck a blow for 
All l6oked as if they doubted whether 
the street was there atall. They looked at the 
bulletin-boards and trembled. It was a Fourth 
of March indeed! But who is to come whole out 
of this terrible trial, this combustio pecunia ? 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Gen. Garfield’s Votes. 

Epitor ComMoNWEALTH :—I think your able 
Washington correspondent has unwittingly done 
Gen. Garfield (by intimating that, some time since, 
he had “dodged’’ a vote on the reconstruction 
|measure of Mr. Stevens,) injustice. Whatever 
| Gen. Garfield’s faults may be, ‘‘dodging”’ votes, 
| bullets or other responsibilities is not one of them. 
, When compelled to be absent, after having made 


| three speeches for the measure, he made arrange- 
{ 5 . . 
| ments for a “‘pair,’’ which he supposed complete, 


‘a which fell through after his departure with- 
| out any fault on his part. Yours, k. D. M. 
| WasuinGtoy, Feb. 28, 1867. 


treedom. 











ut = 
Mrs. Harper as a Logician. 

| - 

| Epitor Commonweattn:—Your Philadelphia 
| correspondent refers to Mrs. Harper's lecture, 
| “The National Salvation,” as follows :— 

| Mrs. Harper’s lecture had many fine passages, 
some very impressive, modestly and pleasantly 
delivered. But why do our colored friends aim 


ing the example of other inconsiderate communi- | to be profound, and attempt to display depth and | 


research, when they are only learners in logic ! 
They lessen the reputation of their race, they 


dishonor themselves, they diminish their influ- | 


ence. Mrs. Harper likened the nation to a person 
having a cold, and Johnson to a good mustard- 


plaster. t 
throw it away, said the unplilosophical lady. 


The counsel and criticisms of our friends are 
never unacceptable to us, but we are at a loss to 


Mr. Shellabarger’s ingenious amendment to the 


ney-General, who also declined to give an official | 
opinion till he had given the matter full consid- | 


ery precinct, but were refused by the commission- | 


and rejected, and the reasons for their rejection, | 


doubtedly be carried into the courts as a test case | 


loyal masses, has introduced a bill abrogating the | 


Out-of-town-burglars are vul- | 


old State House and all, (as it will some day if | 
there is any punishment ever inflicted sufficient | 


damnation of the taking-off’’ of another colored | 


When we have done with the plaster we | 
| said that woman before the law-courts was better | 


1867. 


We fail to find in ‘‘Anglo-Saxon’s” 


| any attempted philosophical display by Mrs. Har- | that we are more civilized. 


i 
EN 


critique | the period of greatest civilization, he contended 


Nature is change 


per. Her “philosophizing” appears to be only and progress. We are all changing and progress- 


| rhetoric—too trivial a matter, certainly, to call 
| 


| philysophers, as enunciated by Lucretius, ‘Da 
nihilo nthil.’” Creating something out of noth- 

| ing is as difficult a task now as of old, unless that 
something be a newspaper paragraph. 

When “our colored friends” reach that stage of 
| development in which they may, in “Anglo-Sax- 
| on’s” opinion, ‘‘attempt to display depth and re 
| search’ without ‘‘dishonoring themselves and 


lessening the reputation of their race,’”’ we most | 


earnestly trust that they will not begin by mis- 
taking a paltry trope for a philosophical error. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25, 1867. 8. G. 8. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from Philadelphia. 


ogee 
Puivapecruta, March 3, 1867. 
GEN. HOWARD AS A LECTURER. 
The people who attend lectures mustered in 
| force last Thursday to hear Maj.-Gen. Howard. 
| The largest audience was present that has yet as- 
| sembled to hear lectures under the auspices of “The 
| Social, Civil and Statistical Association of the 
| Colored People of Pennsylvania’ (a title as pro- 
| vokingly long as that of a German prince). The 
| General was heartily received, and was in excel- 
| lent health. There were present colored clergy- 
| men Lynch,: Allston, Campbell and Homer. 
Robert Purvis and the venerable Dr. Albert 
Jarnes, among others, were on the platform. In 
| introducing the lecturer, the chairman said the 
|General had “the rare opportunity of looking 
| through an official telescope.”’ The lecture was 
; a surprise andatreat. It was a description of 
| the late Southern trip of certain Congressmen, 





; ous denunciation of “selfish men.’’? The lecture 
was remarkably well and unaffectedly 
The General’s reading was clear, natura! and en- 
thusiastic. He throbbed with generous emotions 
and nuble principles. He diffused his own spirit 
of Christian liberty throughout the audience, suf- 
| fusing the faces with zeal and tingling the feet 

and hands with cheers. He gently trod on and 
| re-peopled the old battle-fields. As he saw the 
graves of white and black men, he remarked that 
they seemed to say to us, “United we fought for 
the same country.” When he descriled the How- 
ard school-house, the General spoke in sweetest 
tones these words:—‘‘I ask no earthly honor 
| greater than to be linked in name with the poor 
The General says that 


’ 


written. 


and their school-house.” 
“Give us schools for ourselves and our children’ 
is almost a universal inspiration among the ne- 
| groes. When he had repeated many heroic 
| events of the war, he exclaimed, “Who can esti- 
mate the fortitude of our soldiers?”’ Of Gen. 
Thomas he aflirmed that he is A man whom you 
may trust, as Ido the amiable, the unassuming 


General.” 


colored people was, on the whole, cheering. ‘In 
the cities and larger towns”’ they “are generaily 
well treated.” ‘‘At Atlanta (Ga.,) the condition 
of the colored people has perceptibly improved.” 
The General occasionally philosophized in this 
fashion -—‘‘It is singular the preconceived opmions 


we form of great men. 
| istuctory to find great men small and pale!”’ 
| Brownlow, he said, met the party at the railway 
| depot at Nashville, seated on a chair, being too 


Gov. 


ill to rise, but the fire of the man’s mind beamed | 
Gov. Orr seems to be | 


in his penetrating eyes. 


| to Gen. Howard as having been arrested, tried, 
| convicted and sentenced to be hanged for killinga 
| black man, but the rascal managed to escape from 
| the badly-guarded prison. Was his escape con- 
nived at‘ The ruins of war have been already 
| almost entirely effaced in some parts of the South. 
| Only afew broken chimneys remain to remind 


; one of the past; they are christened “Sherman’s 


One suggestive anecdote was told 
The negroes assembled in one 


Monument.”’ 
| by the General. 
place to relate-their grievances to him. 
| eral asked them abruptly, ‘“‘What’s the remedy ?” 
| The answer was, ‘‘The ballot.” 


| young man stept forward and said, ‘General, I) 


don’t want my people to have the ballot for the 
next five years.”” Then rose a grey-headed old 


negro at the back of the meeting, sparsely cov- | 


ered with rags, and wisely rebuked the flippant 
young man in these terms :—‘‘We’s be poor igno- 
| rant creatures; but we all has an instinct. We 
walked fifteen miles, when the war was on, to get 
news. We know our friends. We can walk 
fifteen miles to learn how to vote rightly!’ This 
was a wise old Epictetus in rags, wise as was the 
Roman. And he belongs to a tribe whom a cer- 
tain drunken tailor declares don’t want the suf- 
| frage, and don’t know what it means! May hea- 
ven forgive all liars and evil-doers—for men can- 
not. Though Gen. Howard termed his lecture 
‘*A discursive account of a journey through the 
| Southern States,’”’ it was more a plea for ‘*Equal 
Constitutional Liberty and Impartial Justice.” 
| It was a wholesome feast for the audience. 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 
The Equal Rights Association held its first pub- 
lic meeting last Friday evening. The weather 
| was unpleasant, and late in the evening very 
| foggy, in real London style. Not more than fifty 
persons were present. Robert Purvis presided, 
| and the meeting was addressed by Messrs. Love, 
Nicholson, Child, and Gage, with others. Mrs. 
| Dunbar, of Maryland, read a letter from her 
| State, showing that some earnest ladies were 
| moving there to form a kindred society. In Vine- 
| land, (N. J.) a society has been formed, its roll of 
| members now reaching four hundred. It was ar- 
j ranged to hold monthly public mectings in this 
city. 
THE CAR QUESTION 
was to have come before our Legislature on last 


But it did not; why, I have not yet 


Thursday. 


will be juggled away. Many, however, think 


' quite the contrary, and say that the Republicans | 


| will have to go right on with it to save themselves. | 
|The question of Sunday-car riding will be is: | 
cussed to-night before one of the literary unions. 
WOMAN'S POSITION. | 
Last evening, in the working-women’s hall, | 
| Arch street, was discussed this foolish question: 
“Has Christianity or Infidelity most increased the | 
happiness of women?"’ Woman's present position | 
was the subject talked about. One gentleman 
Another said that woman was 
One | 


treated than men. 
mentally and physically inferior to man. 


his own extended tour in the South, and a vigor- | 


Gen. Howard's account of the condition of the | 


It is particularly unsat- | 


; | 
doing all he can to restore order and security. | 
Only one white man has been officially reported | 


The Gen- | 


A light-colored | 


i learned. Some intimate to me they fear the bill | 
ity, as it was by an earlier cnactment to an abso- 


the introduction of an inappropriate figure of ing. Two hundred years hence the people will 
, be more civilized than we are. Another speaker 
forth such grave censure of all intellectual efforts | said that France is the only country where wo- 
| of negroes. We remember an axiom of the old| man’s virtue is guarded, her character recog- 


, nized, and her position elevated. We may sneer 


(at the immorality of France, but she is there kept 
| from falling if she desires to be a virtuous wo- 
jman. She is there paid for her work equally 
_with men. She is there made a book-keeper, a 
| teacher, a manager. In all cages she is protected, 

respected, honored, rewarded. The discussion 
| was a curious medley of opinions, but pleasing, 
doubtless, to many of the listeners. 

THE RENT FEVER 

is making its appearance in this city. <A vile 
| system of bonuses is practised here. No one can 
| get into a house, large or small, without paying 
the out-goer a sum varying from $10 fo $300,—a 
scheme most oppressive to the poor. Southern- 
ers are flocking into this city. They are causing 
houses to be scarce. ANGLO-Saxon. 


Our Washington Letter. 


Wasuinxcton, March 5, 1867. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
No four days could have been crowded fuller 
| of important and interesting events than these 
that have just passed, compassing the close of the 
Thirty-ninth and the opening of the Fortieth 
Congress. I could not, if 1 would, attempt to de- 
scribe the scenes as they transpired. There 
seemed to dwell with every one a sense of the im- 
| portance of these passing hours. In consequence, 
| the generally intportant legislation which always 
| crowded into the session’s closing hours, especial- 
ly the short one, was more rapidly dispatched, 
and with a better knowledye than is usual. There 





| can be no doubt that much of this dispatch of busi-~ 


ness is due both to the experience of a majority 
| of the House and the great tact with which the 
Speaker applied both whip and spur, reminding 
! the House of the situation of business when some 
ineedless delay threatened, or explaining with 
great clearness its position when some unnecessary 
| snarl was impending. Mr. Colfax would seem to 
| have been predetermined as Speaker from all time, 
for certainly the fitness of things is admirably il- 
‘lustrated by his occupation of the Speaker’s 
chair. 
| The scenes of yesterday, in the House especial- 
ly, were most memorable. An elderly gentleman, 
| who has seen the assembling of every Congress 
‘for thirty years past, declared that no such audi- 
‘ence had ever before assembled. Those who lis- 
tened to Webster and Clay were few in numbers 
. compared: to even an ordinary attendance in these 
‘days. But yesterday there were several thousand 
| “sovereigns” 
palace. ‘They—that is, the fairer portion—over- 
‘flowed the galleries and found their way to the 


thronging the national legislative- 


| floor, making the great hall one vast parterre of 
Varied costumes und richest colors. Business, 
‘however, progressed with great rapidity, despite 
the crowd and the pressing attention bestowed 
on the ladies. Technically, they were supposed 
to be in the cloak-rooms; actually they filled ev- 
ery toot of standing-room, and very many of them 
‘occupied seats within the bar. Some laughter 
was created when the Speaker aunounced, just 
betore twelve, that Mr. Alley’s bill, placing cer- 
tiin articles used by ladies’ shoemakers on the 
free list, had been signed by the President. So 
Mr. Alley retires from Congress with /asting hon- 
| ors, and his name will be grateful in the shades of 
‘Lynn and Haverhill. The signing éf the wool 
‘tariff and of the army appropriation bills excited 
some applause. As was seen afterwards, the 
President had to give a final kick. It was full of 
impotent malice, and, being aimed at the body 
which had been brought into such vigorous life 
| mainly through his own folly and wickedness, 
seemed even more impotent than in reality it was. 
' Time moved on, even though some one stood in 
the gallery behind the. clock to delay the slow 
The Senate’s tardiness saved to the North- 
It was four minutes past 


hands. 
West the tariff on wool. 
twelve by the House clock, though just twelve by 
the Senatorial timekeeper, when the President 
aflixed “Andrew Johnson” to the bill. Just as 
the House clock was allowed to reach twelve, and 
Mr. Colfax had commenced his valedictory, Pri- 
| vate-Secretary Moore came in with amessage. It 
was not delivered till after the Fortieth Congress 
This was the protest against certain 
| sections of the army appropriation bill—the ass's 
| kick at the dead lion. 
The organization of the Fortieth Congress you 
| know of—better than my words can tell. For 
| nearly three hours the scene was of absorbing in- 
terest as one watcled the notzrieties and ob- 
| served the incidents. 
THE WORK DONE. 

There have been some severe criticisms of the 


| organized. 


Congress just closed. Your correspondent has 
| been sometimes accused of harshness, even injus- 
tice. Perhaps he got too near the object, so that 
Vall its proportions and relations were not visible. 
Trying to remember the great enactments which 
have emblazoned its pages, and to remember the 
great work it has done, I cannot retrain from own- 
| ing that there may be some truth in the comment. 
| Look for a little at the bare enumeration of the 
They show how 





measures Which 1 has passed. 
|rapidly we are passing through the formative 
Fei and how we sweep into that grander epoch 
} of imperial nationality whose glory shall shine 
| upon none enslaved and all entranchised. 

The great protective and enfranchising meas- 
| But those 
; smaller ones, which fill up the niches and build up 
‘the wall, making the building a harmonious 
| whole, are likely to be forgotten, though their in- 


ures dwell in every one’s memory. 


‘fluence may be as permanent for good. Three 
| reat measures of entranchisement have become 
laws. ‘They are the District, ‘Territorial and Re- 
| construction statutes. The seat of government is 
made absolutely free. The leyal are crowned 
| with citizenship; the disloyal are deprived of the 
and strengthening 
Absolute equality 


Then an area of 


same. Other acts, adding 
} these, have also become laws. 
of education has been obtained. 
immense magnitude has been dedicated to equali- 
lute liberty. More than this. Colorado, insult- 
ing the moral sense of the people and deriding 
the simplest lessons of war's red primer, has twice 
been neglected; while conditions imposed on Ne- 
braska garners that State into the starry constel- 
lation with her goiden hue undimmed by injus- 
tice and unstained by wrong done even to the 
humblest. The great bill, which passed by three- 
fourths, nay, almost tour-fifths, dedicates absolute- 
ly the ten States outlawed by treason to the newer 
and more glorious birth which belongs to perfect 
freedom. 

Then Congress has passed the bill of Mr. Kas- 


the Congressional plan; and we trust the Legisla- : : : 4 : 
od ee : | know how to construe this. If we are not to aim | said that girls became street-walkers because they | gon prohibiting slavery as a crime; the effect 


ture will say so by adopting the majority report. 





The Thirty-Ninth Congress. 


r 


to be profound, what are we to aim to be! To 
be superficial! To indulge in shallow platitudes? 


in expositions of stereotyped ideas, or self-evi- 


| chanics kept their daughters from work as some- 


were not taught useful trades, and were brought | 


up to believe that labor was degrading; even me- | 
|. 


of which was immediately beneficial. The repeal 
of the President's power of amnesty; the passage 


|of Mr. Boutwell’s bill making rules for the gov- 


- 
With the general thanks of the loyal masses dent principles? Gravitation is alaw of physics; | thing too mean for them. Another said that wo- | ernment of attorneys practising in the national 
man crushes woman; that mistresses degrade their | courts, requiring them to take a stringent oath of 


this Congress closed its not discreditable career 


but we never heard that there is any correspond- | 


on Monday last. Often hesitating, sometimes ing intellectual force tor holding thought in some | help; that a fallen woman is banished from the | allegiance; and Mr. Bingham's bill of indemnity 
faltering, but always seeming to have an instinct | absolute orbit, immutably attracted to a specific | means of livelihood and respectable intercourse 


of what the people demanded, if not always dis 
covering the readjest means to execute the trust, | 


work which must redound forever to its honor. | 
Its last days were its best days, and its final aets | 


center. 


| by woman. A lady said the Friends in this city 


“I think, therefore I am,” says DesCartes. | had done good by introducing women into stores, 


it has done an amount of substantial, progressive |The profounder the soul’s cognition of truth, the | a custom now being adopted in New York. | it was, was an immense forward stride. The civile 
Another lady said that if we open all the trades rights’ bill, defining as it did the great civil rights 


and professions to women, they will surpass men. | of all men, and invoking the protection of federal 


grander is the evidence of its infinite existence. | 
Few rational beings, we apprehend, will consent | 


for acts done in pursuance of executive orders 
and proclamations, are not the least noteworthy. 
The Constitutional amendment, unsatisfactory as 


doubtless will have much to do with the pacifica-| to resign voluntarily the use of the faculties with Mr. Cooper (the ablest speaker who visits this law in their behalf, truly deserves the name of 


tion and restoration of the country. When it 
made up its mind it must not only part with, but 


wards was in amood to be triged with by that) first thought is rendered back to us by the trum- | their place. 


apostate’s trickery and deceit. It came hard to 


which they have been endowed. 
Emerson, let us say, “Speak your latent convic- | 


pets of the lost judgment.” 


Rather, with | hall, a careful thinker and well-read man, bu Magna Charta. 


The treedmen’s bureau bill was 


whose theology I do not entirely accept,) said | one of the formative and protective measures ren- 
fight, the President, it grew wonderfully in merit. | tion, and it shall be the universal sense; for the that man and woman were a duality. There is) dered necessary by treachery from within as well 
Its courage was developed, and it seldom after- inmost in due time becomes the outmost, and our | no superiority nor inferiority; they each have | as by assailants without. 


It is so throughout all nature. 


Not less impdrtant have been the measures ref 


Though Gibbon said that the Augustine age waa! organizing the army, so that the loyal volunteer 
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element should receive due recognition. The! 
bankrupt bill is a measure of great amelioration | 
in business circles, and would have been esteemed | 
the great work of any ordinary Congress. Then— 
we have the measure which regulates the tenure | 
of civil offices; and the introduction of the bill | 
making the civil service permanent and open to 
competitive examination marks a new step in our | 
administrative history. 
The Thirty-ninth Congress has been a great. 
body. It will forever hold a memorable place in | 
history, and not the least remarkable of its works 
have been the investigations it has ordered and | 
consummated. ‘ 
THE IMPEA CHMENT. 

You have the report made on Saturday night 
by the Judiciary Committee. I believe there is | 
no error when I say that a majority of that com- | 
mittee are convinced that even now there is evi- 
dence sufficient to impeach the acting President. 
Whether the impeachment shall proceed at once 
or not is now the pending question. It is believ- 
ed that many members, and even a portion of the 
Judiciary Committee are in favor of having the 
investigation ordered, while Congress takes a 
recess until October. The new men will not 
generally consent to this, nor .will a majority of | 
the Western members. All who are not made | 
timid or hesitating from financial interests are | 
for pushing on the investigation. Kosmos. 








HOME NOTES. 
rte George B. Jones, a colored man, was | 


elected one of the constables of Blackstone, Mass., | 
on Monday. 





rte The mecting in behalf of the Freedmen’s 
monument to Lincoln, on Monday evening next, 
must not be overlooked. Good speakers are to 
be present. 


t@r> John M. Thayer and Thomas W. Tipfton 
are the Senators from the new State of Nebraska, 





Ciry Matrers.—It was a very pleasant gath- 
ering that Mayor Norcross had at his house on 
Wednesday evening last, comprising the numer- 
ous members of the city government, the heads of 
departments, and leading citizens. It would be 
more difficult to say who were not, than who 
werv, present. A happier crowd could hardly be 
found—fully a thousand invitations having been 
extended. Elegant flowers and a generous repast 
added to the social delight. The mayor was pre- 
eminently ‘‘at home.” 

The joint special committee on the Western and 
Worcester railroads will report resolutions recom- 
mending that the Legislature offer an opportunity 
for consolidation to the two roads; if not consum- 
mated within a reasonable time, then an independ- 
ent route to the Western to reach Roston, or the 
purchase by the State of the roads under its re- 
served rights; and, in this last contingency, if the 
State needs an agent to operate the consolidated 
road, the city of Boston will receive and consider 
such a proposition, the proper authority therefor 
being provided by law. 


Custom House Matrtrers.—So Judge Thomas 
Russell is to be the new Collector of Boston! 
Well, the merchants and politicians will be glad— 
for the Judge is ‘‘popular,”’ and, if not versed in 
mercantile law and eusgoms, he is intelligent and 
apt,—very apt,—and will learn all there is worth 
knowing about the institution ina week. The 
incumbents will be glad of the appointment, for he 
is a Republican—sume say with a slight leaning 
last summer towards Johnson—and will continue 
the deserving subordinates in position ; and as all 
are deserving, all are rejoiced accordingly. We 
rather think he will find a place for his friend 
Swift, ex-General, ex-Naval-Officer, somewhere 
above or below ground in the establishment; 
and if so he will temper justice with mercy; as 
a good man should. Couch was unfortunate in 
that he knew nothing of business. The Judge 
knows everything intuitively. We shall have 


who took their seats on Monday. Hon. Mr. Tappe | jolly times hereafter with the Judge as Collector. 


is the Representative from the State. 


Le It is evident Mr. Hulbutd of New York 
is not qualified to investigate Custom ponte 
frauds. He is too easily imposed upon, and | 
allows inferences to answer for proved facts. 


Le The distinguishing feature of the new law 
regulating the tenure of office (passed over a veto) 
is in the provision which prevents the removal of 
a cabinet officer without the consent of the Senate. 

te Gen. Schenck of Ohio, has creditably ta- | 
ken ground in favor of equal suffrage in that 
State. We should think every Congressman from 
Ohio would be ashamed of the present terms of 
its suffrage laws. 


j 





reo Mr. Sumner made a severe fight in the 
Senate against paying collectors of revenue in | 
the rebel States who could not take the oath, but | 
could get but ten votes for his proposition. But 
his efforts were not lost, for the House struck out ! 
the remuneration. | 


De The rejection of the Colorado bill. will | 
teach the aspiring politicians of that would-be 
State (and all others) that it is a great deal easier 
to do right and secure success, than to do wrong 
and jeopard it. Senators Edmunds, Fessenden, | 
Foster, Grimes, Harris and Morgan, of the Re- | 
publicans, voted against the bill. Mr. Sumner 
Mr. Wilson favored it. 





did not vote. 





Eve axp Ear Dirricuitims.—At the Tre-| 
mont Kye and Ear Institute 129 Tremont street, 
ekillful treatment is administered to all diseases 
and disorders of the eye, ear, throat and lungs. 
Dr. Smedley’s experience is wide and thorough, 
and he brings to the administration of his impor- 
tant department trained faculties. His cures of 
catarrh are almost miracles in their way. His ad- 
vertisement gives full particulars. 





Coiiece Laxncvaces.—Prof. Miith, whose ad- 
vertisement will be seen elsewhere, affords rare 
opportunities for complete mastery of foreign 
languages. With able assistants, he has a reading- 
room of foreign papers, and pays particular atten- 
His references are the best, | 
and it would seem no better facilities for acquir- | 
ing continental languages will ever be offered. | 
Rapid progress and thoroughness are the leading | 


| 


tion to conversation. 


elements of his system. 


RervuniicaN GOVERNMENTS FOR THE REBEL 
Srares.—Mr. Sumner has given notice of his in- 
tention to offer a bill to guarantee a republican 
form ot government in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Lousiana, 
Arkansas and Texas, and to provide for their res- 
toration to practical relations with the Union. He | 


has also given notice of his intention to offer the | 


bill which he offered on the 4th of December, | 
1865, prescribing a new oath of allegiance. 





Dearu or DeBow, THe Statisticiay.—The 
death of James Dunwoody Brownson DeBow, 
the well-known Southern journalist and statisti- } 
cian, at Elizabeth, N. J., is announced. He was | 
born in Charleston in 1820, and graduated at} 
Charleston College in 1845. He was admitted to | 


the Charleston bar in 1844, but devoted most of | 


his time to literary labors. He took charge in | passed by yeas 36, nays 8. 


IStt of the Southern Quarterly Lie view, published in | 
I8{5 established DeBow's 
Commercial Review, which soon became the leading 


Charleston, and in | 


Southern paper. Noman did more by his sophis- | 
tries to bring on the rebelliop than Mr. DeBow: | 


Wowen as Docrors.— The New York Medi- | 
eal College for Women, which held its fourth | 
commencement recently, graduated nine ladies as | 
Prot. Willis, 


there are three hundred temale medical practition- 


doctors. in his reniarks, said that | 


ers in the country, some of whom were in pos- 
session of practices worth from $10,000 to $20,- 
QOO a year, and expressed sound doctrine when 
he said that all he wanted was ‘‘a fair opportuni- 
ty to be given to women to become whatever they 


| wished. Let that opportunity be accorded them, 





and they would hear no more of the question 
whether women knew more or less than men.” | 


The New England Female Medical College, on 


Wednesday last, graduated five more lady physi- 
cians 


el 


Alderman Cumston, the President, allud. | 
happily to the growing importance of this class | 
of practitioners, and to the welcome they receiv- | 
ed from the community. 
IMrracuMENT AND ADJOURNMENT OF Con- 
GRess.— The prospects of a financial storm seem 

to dampen the impeachment movement just at pre- 

sent. A conference of about twenty impeachment- 

Republicans was held on Wednesday forenoon, at 

which Jonn Covode, behind whom stood Gen. But- | 
ler, endeavored to get an indorsement of the project |} 
for referring the impeachment question to a se- 
lect committee of thirteen, to, be composed of seven 
members of the Last judiciary committee who are | 
in the present Congress, and six new men. Messrs. 
Wilson of Iowa, Eliot and Ames of Mass., and 
one or two others, took strong ground against this 
project, and the meeting broke up y ithout action. 
The intention had been, if the proposition got an | 
indorsement, to move it in the House: but this, | 
Various State delega- 

tions held meetings in the afternoon, and the sen- 


of course, was not done. 


timent against the Butler-Covode scheme was very 
decided. The proposition was brought forward 
Again in the evening in full caucus, and voted 
down by nearly three to one. A resolution in 
favor of a recess till the middle of October was 
voted down by a large majority. Mr. Stevens 


be ull the Sth of May, and after a long debate this 


was carried by SO to 37. Mr. Pomeroy then | 
moved an adjournment on Monday next, and' 


this was finally carried by 57 to 54. The impeach- 
ent investigation, therefore, for the present, re- 
mains in the hands of the judiciary committee. 


| passed over the veto by yeas 35, nays 11. 


moved that when the adjournment takes place it) 


Of course, this appointment puts the Judge into 
political life for all his future. Mr. Twichell 
must now look out for his laurels; possibly Mr. 
Hooper, or Mr. Williams, also—for it isn’t known 
exactly where the Judge will turn up when 
Congressional aspirations are-on him. 


Dramatic Notes. 

Boston Theater.—Owing to the great success of 
“The Streets of New York,” it has been played 
four weeks instead of two, as first announced. 
Next week ‘‘Ours,’’ a military dfama, is to be 
produced. It is from the pen of T. W. Robertson 
of London, author of “Society” and other plays. 
d@s\rtemus Ward” was persuaded to write a few 
lines of it in order that an American copyright 
might be secured. It is a spectacular play, and, 
to be successful, must be produced with fine scene- 
ry. It is to be followed, we understand, by a re- 
vival of the fairy spectacle, ‘The Naiad Queen,” 
which our readers will remember was brought 
out here two years ago in magnificent style, and 


lin which Miss Noah, as ‘‘Zurline,’’ made such a 


sensation. 

Boston Museum.—The ‘Frozen Deep,’’ after a 
run of four weeks, has capitulated, and was to 
have been succeeded by an adaptation from the 
French entitled, ‘‘Rocambole ;’’ but owing to Mr. 
Shewell’s having been called to Philadelphia by 
the death of his brother, its production was post- 
poned one week, the manager being obliged in 
the meantime to produce plays in which Mr. 
Shewell’s services could be dispensed with. 

Howard Athenwum.—Mr. Davenport, on the oc- 
casion of his benefit, Thursday evening, Feb. 21, 
brought out, for the first time in this cit}, the T. P. 
Cooke prize drama, entitled ‘True to the Core.” 
This play is far above the average of sensational 
dramas, and if produced with fine scenery and by 
acompany who could do justice to the charac- 
ters, would be sure ofa long run. Mr. Daven- 
port’s engagement, we regret to say, was nota 
successful one. He is now in the second week of 
an engagement at the Walnut Street Theater, 
Philadelphia, drawing, according to the papers of 
that city, splendkl audiences, both as regards 
numbers and quality. For the past two weeks 
“The Sea-King’s Vow” has been the attraction, 
or, to speak more correctly, the marching and 
counter-marching of fifty damsels, more or less. 
The play itself amounts to nothing. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Congress. 





Ged 
Friday, March 1.—In the®Senate Mr. Sherman 
made an ineffectual effort to introduce a bill to in- 
crease the duty on wool. A vote on the bill to 
admit Colorado, notwithstanding the President's 
objections, was taken, resulting In yeas 20, nays 
1¥, (not two-thirds) and consequently in the fail- 
ure of the bill. The following were passed: the 
fortification appropriation bill, the naval appropri- 
ation bill, and the tax bill. In the House the bills 
establishing assay offices instead of certain branch 
mints, and reducing the term of imprisonment to 
well-conducted prisoners were passed. 

Saturday, March 2.—In the Senate the consid- 
eration of the tariff question was resumed. The 
bill passed by the House in July came up, all 
amendments having been withdrawn. It passed 
by yeas 31, nays 12. The House indemnity bill 
The veto of the bill 
to regulate the tenure of office was received, and 
The 


| veto of the bill for the better government of the 
} Southern States—the reconstruction bill—was re- 


ceived from the House, and at eight o'clock was 
taken up, and after some debate was passed by 
yeas 38, rays 10. The deficiency bill was passed ; 
also a bill amending section 5 ot the tariff of 1864. 
In the House a resolution was passed to allow 
disabled soldiers the contract price for artificial 
limbs instead of the limbs, aa they may choose. 
The veto ot the reconstruction bill was received 
at two o'clock and was read. The rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed over the veto 
by yeas 135, nays 47. The bill to regulate the 
tenure of office was also passed over the Presi- 
ident’s veto by yeas 131, nays 27. (Both houses 
continued in session until Sunday morning, when 
a reeess was taken until Sunday evening.) 

Monday, March 4.—The last legislative day of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress extended over Satur- 
day night and Sunday morning and Sunday night 
and Monday morning, closing with the session a 
little before noon. The Fortieth Congress was 
organized about noon by the election, in the Sen- 
ate, of Hon. Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio, as Pres- 
ident pro tempore, and in the House of Hon. 
Schuyler Coltax of Indiana, as Speaker. Sena- 
tors Thayer and Tipton of Nebraska presented 
their credentials, and were received. Both branch- 
es adjourned at an early hour. (The President 
gave his assent to nearly all the bills passed, one 
only having failed to receive his signature,—the 
bill appropriating an additional sum to secure 
proper representation in the Paris Exposition. 
Among the bills signed were the tax bill, the tar- 
itt bill, the indemnity bill, the bankrupt bill, and 
all the appropriation bills.) 

Tuesday, March 5.—In the Senate a resolution 
of thanks to George Peabody, which also directs 


‘the preparation of a gold medal to be presented 


In the House the minor ofti- 
The claims of two candidates 


to him, was offered. 
cers were elected. 


| for the Colorado seat were referred to the com- 
| mittee on elections. 


Rev. Dr. Boynton was re- 
elected chaplain. The crededtials of Mr. Tappe 
of Nebraska were presented and he was sworn 
and took his seat. 

Wednesday® March 6.—In_ the Senate, res- 
olutions were adopted to revive the joint 
committee on retrenchment, and to add to the 


‘standing committees of the Senate a committee 


on appropriations. <A bill to admit Colerado, 
and a bill to provide a republican form of govern- 
ment for jthe States lately in rebellion, were in- 
troduced. A joint resolution declaring the 
municipal offices of Alexandria vacant was in- 
troduced and ordered to be printed, and the Sen- 
ate adjourned. In the House, the petition of J. J. 
Stewart, contesting the election of Mr. Phelps of 
Maryland, was referred to the committee on 
e'ections. 

Thursday, March 7.—In the Senate a resolution 
to amend the Constitution so as to prevent States 


of color was referred to the committee on the ju- 
diciary, as was also a bill supplementary to the 
act for the more efficient government of the South- 
ern States. The joint resolution appropriatin 

$50,000 for purposes connected with the Paris 
| Exposition, which failed to receive the signature 


from prohibiting persons from voting on account | 


THE COMMONWEALTH, SATURDAY, 








of the President, was again passed. The commit- 
tees were announced. In the House a resolution 
that the adjournment on Monday next shall be 
until May 8 was passed. The Senate resolution 
to revive the retrenchment committee was adopted. 
An animated debate arose on a motion to refer 
the subject of impeachment to the judiciary com- 
mittee, together with the evidence taken by the 
committee of the Thirty-ninth Congress, with in- 
structions to continue their investigation, which 
was adopted. A number of committees were 
announced. A bill repealing the act retroceding 
the county of Alexandria to Virginia passed. ° 


Domestic. 


Saturday, March 2.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day, Avery Plummer and George A. Shaw were 
nominated by the committee on the union of the 
Worcester and Western railroads for State direc- 
tors. In the House, two reports, a majority and 
a minority, were received from the committee on 
federal relations concerning the national constitu- 
tional amendment; Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., of this city, was chosen as preacher of the 
next election sermon. 

Monday, March 4.—In the State Senate, on 
Saturday, the bill relating to marriage of non-resi- 
dent parties, was ordered to be engrossed. In the 
House an order was adopted looking to a reduc- 
tion of the number of justices of the Superior 
Court. 

The failure of Mellen, Ward &Co., brokers, on 
Saturday, created great excitement among the 
stock-gamblers of Boston. It was occasioned by 
efforts to corner some of the fancy copper stocks. 
Mr. Hartwell, cashier at the Sub-Treasury, hada 
finger in the affair, and only lacked pluck, it 
seems, to carry out his transactions with the 
firm. As the matter now stands, it appears that 
the Merchants’ Bank lose $600,000; the Second 
(Granite) National, $125,000; First National Bank 
of Newton, 110,000; and the Mount Vernon $10,- 
000. Some interesting law questions will proba- 
bly arise between the State Bank and the Mer- 
chanis’ Bank, as to whom the loss of $600,000 
should fall. The failure of Mellen, Ward & Co., 
carried with it that of Upham, Morse & Co. 

The trial of William H. Orne for incendiarism, 
last fall, in setting fire to the Prescott school- 
house in Charlestown, Mass., was concluded at 
Salem, Friday, by a verdict of guilty. As Judge 
Russell was about to impose his sentence, Orne 
called his counsel to him, and after a few words 
with him, he rose and twice declared his inno- 
cence of the crime of which he had been convict- 
ed, then drawing an open knife, he stabbed him- 
self in the breast three times before the weapon 
could be wrested from him. An examination of 
the wounds was immediately made, when it was 
found that two of them had penetrated the lungs, 
and the other had nearly touched the heart. The 
intention of the man was undoubtedly to kill him- 
self outright. Orne has been twice convicted of 
crime before, and served for the first offense two 
years in the House of Correction, and for the 
second four years in the State Prison. His ac- 
complice in the incendiarism, Lovell Pratt, is 
now serving out a life sentence in the State Pris- 
on at Charlestown, and was one of the witnesses 
against Orne on his second trial. - é 

Tuesday, March 5.—A public meeting, which 
was held in Atlanta, Georgia, yesterday, divided 
on resolutions approving the reconstruction bill,— 
the majority counselling quiet submission, but 
denouncing the bill, and the minority withdraw- 
ing to hold a meeting in favor of it and to indorse 
Governor Brown’s course. 

The municipal elections in Maine resulted in 
the choice of the Republican candidates. 

Ths nomination of Hon. Thomas Russell of 
this city, as collector of customs at this port, was 
confirmed yesterday by the Senate. 

Wednesday, March 6.—In the State Senate, yes- 
ter, the bill incorporating the Roxbury Branch 
Railroad was ordered to be engrossed. In the 
House an order was adopted relative to a railway 
over or around Hoosac Mountain. 

At the municipal election in Alexandria, Va., 
yesterday, an effort was made to allow negroes to 
vote, under the provisions of the reconstruction 
bill, but the commissioners of election refused to 
receive their ballots. Provision was made’ else- 
where by their friends for receiving their ballots, 
in order to test their right to vote ufder this act. 

The Republicans carried the municipal elec- 
tions held yesterday in the State of New York. 

The Postmaster-General states that not less 
than $2,000,000 are in the hands of post-office 
clerks at offices where there are no postmasters. 

The Treasury clerk who absconded with $40,- 
000 in bonds in January was arrested yesterday 
in St. Louis, and $37,000 of the money recovered. 

An attack upon Fort Union is said to have been 
made recently by Indians, who were repulsed 
after a protracted fight. . 

Thursday, March 7.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day, aresolve in favor of the Washingtonian Home 
was laid on the table. In the House, a bill was re- 
ported providing that ten hours and tweaty min- 
utes shall constitute a day’s labor for persons un- 
der eighteen years of age; an order was adopted 
looking to legislation for children under fifteen 
years of age employed by manufacturing corpora- 
tions. In convention, Messrs. George A. Shaw 
and Avery Plumer were elected State directors 
of the Western railroad. 

The monthly statement of the public debt, as 
shown sy the books of the Treasury, less cash in 
the Treasury, shows a decrease, as compared 
with last month’s statement, of $12,585,858.76. 

The supply of beef at Brighton and Cambridge 
is much larger than last week, and prices are less 
firm; sheep unchanged. 

Bishop Soule, senior bishop of the Methodist 
church in the United States, died yesterday in 
Nashville, Tenn., aged 84 years. 

Ata meeting of the Republican members of 
Congress, held last night in Washington, resolu- 
tions were adopted in favor of an adjournment on 
Monday next, for a recess until May 8. 

A bill was reported in the Virginia Senate yes- 
terday calling a State convention. 

The steamship “Andalusia,’”’ from New York 
for Charlesten, S. C., was burned on Sunday eve- 
ning last, off Cape Hatteras, and eleven persons 
are supposed to have been lost. 

Grace Church, (Methodist) in Temple street, 
was partially destroyed by fire last evening. In- 
sured. 

The liquor dealers of Boston have found a 
way at last to meet the execution of the law in 
that city. They claim that seizure of liquor is 
taking of private property without compensation, 
and intend to appeal their case through to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Friday, March 8.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day, a bill concerning larcenies from the person | 
was rejected. In the House a bill was reported | 
concerning the rights of shareholders in cooper- | 
ative associations. A report was received trom 
the board of officers on the improvement of the 
militia system of the State. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

All persons desiring Photogtaphs taken, or that are in- 
terested in the art, are invited to call at Mr. WHIPPLE'S 
new Rooms, No. 297 Washington Street, Boston. a 

He executes Photographs and Porcelains in every variety 
of style; the card photograph, medium-sized photographs 
finished in India ink, colored im water-color or oil-colors ; 
life-sizes, like paintings, or finished as crayons. 

Copies made from old daguerrotypes, ambrotypes, card 
pictures, and tintypes, enlarged to any size that may be de- 
sired. No one need despair of obtaining a fine large finish- 
ed or colored photograph of their absent or deceased friends, 
if they only have a daguerrotype, ambrotype, oreven a 
small tintype of them. 

Mr. W. employs the finest artists, and rarely ever fails to 
give entire satisfaction to his patrons. 

The entrance is on Washington street, next below the store 
of Hogg, Brown & Taylor. Feb. 16. 
MARRIAGES. 




















Tn this city, 28th ult., at Trinity Church, by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Eastburn, C. Frederick Lyman to Anna Mason, 
daughter of Patrick Grant. 

5th inst., by Rev. J. A.M. Chapman, Seth Whittier, of 
Boston, to Julia A., daughter of the late Knowles Taylor, 
Esq., of New York city. ‘ 

In New York, 26th ult., at the residence of the Rev. Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng, of St. George's Church, Carl Rosa, of 
Hamburg, to Madame Parepa Carvell, of England. 








g DEATHS. 


In this city, 6th inst., Julia Elizabeth, wife of Edward M. 
Dennie. 


In Dorchester, 2d inst., of disease of the heart, Samuel 
Blake, Esq., 69 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Cambridge, 4th inst , William Henry Furness, Jr., 39. 

In Hingham, 28th ult., Mrs. Mary Sargent, 98 yrs. 5 mos., 
—the oldest person in town. 

In Groveland. 3d inst., Anna, daughter of Charles H. 
Hudson, Esq., of Koxbury, and grand-daughter of the late 
Benjamin Balch, Senior, of Salem 25 











THIS DAY. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


Translated from the French and Edited 
, BY ISAPHENE M. LUYSTER. 


With a superb Portrait of Madame Recamier, engraved on 
steel, by Smith. 


One volume, 16mo., 430 pp. Price $2.00. 





This book is estined to create a sensation, particularly 
with the fair sex, it being the Memoirs and Autobiography 
of the most beautiful woman of modern days, who for a pe- 
riod of more than thirty years reigned the Quren or Society 
in France, and whose REUNIONS during that period were the 
resort of the most distinguished personages cf the day. He- 
roes, Politicians and Litrsrareurs were alike the subjects 
of her conquests ; an-1 minute descriptions, with letters, are 
given of the love passages between herself and the great Na- 
poleon, the Duke of Wellington, Bernadotte, Prince Augus- 
tus, Chateaubriand, etc , ete. It is, in fact, acomplete illus- 
tration of society during the most interesting period of 
French history. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE GENIUS OF SOLITUDE. 


BY W. R. ALGER. 
One volume, l6mo........ Petree Price $2.00. 





*,* Sold by all Bocksellers, and mailed postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Mar. 9. BOSTON. 


It 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 











te TREMONT TEMPLE.— Tne Greatest 


NOVELTY EVER WITNESSED! 


Maguire’s Imperial Company 
— OF —- 


JAPANESE PERFORMERS! 


CONSISTING OF 
BALANCERS, 


JUGGLERS, 
ROPE DANCERS, 
AND ACROBATS, 


Every Evening at 7 1-2 o’clock. 


Admission 50 cents. Reserved seats 25 cents extra. 


Grand JAPANESE MATINEE on WEDNESDAYS and SATUR 
DAYS, commencing at 2 o’clock. Hit Mar. 9. 


25 WINTER STREET, Pror. MUTH’S 
COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


Apply from 11} to 2, or after 6 P.M ,at the Principal's of- 
fice, Room 3. 
OFFICE FOR TRANSLATIONS, ROOM B. 

The Professor—referring tc Kt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Rev. 
Dr. Hedge, Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Dr. Angell, Dr. Wesselheeft, 
Consul Papendiek, Consul Boers, G. H. DeVries, Esq..—has 
had an experience of eleven years in teaching modern lan- 
guages, and was Principal of the ‘“SPRACH-INSTITUT” 
(Institution of Languages) at Dresden, Germany. Having 
established his College in this city six months ago, his ar- 
rangements are now, with additional teachers, complete, to 
offer the various departments of instruction in GERMAN, 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, PORTUGUESE, ENGLISH 
and LATIN. 

Elementary Courses, and, if desired, with two teachers of 
different nationalities, for each language alternately ; which 
afford from the part of the foreign teacher the shortest way 
to facility in conversation, and from the other one of the 
pupil's nation, the easiest way to acquire grammatical com- 
pleteness. 

Special Courses for Ladies, for certain professions, for 

lesale or retail busi . ete.; such classes carefully ar- 
ranged with a view to the different aims of the pupils, as 
well as to their acquirements, and particular regard paid to 
the wishes of Ladies in arranging their classes. 

Short Courses for Travellers and those who can spare but 
little time, for learning to converse on common topics. 

Letter Courses for those who live abroad, or have no time 
to attend in person. (Every letter, with careful corrections 
and grammatical explanations, promptly returned by mail.) 

Ticket Courses for those who cannot fix hours, (Tickets 
transferable and bought back, as. per Regulations.) 

Literature Coursesin German by the Principal ; in French 
by Mile. Necque from Paris. 

Reading Courses in German and French. (Every pupil is 
entitled to attend either of these readings without additional 
charge, as per regulations. ) 

Terms for Instruction :—1 lesson with 2 teachers, $3.50; 
with 1 teacher, $2.50; one month of 9 lessons singly, $18 ; 
in classes of two, each #9; and so on up to six, each $3; 
one quarter of 25, with 2 teachers, $60 ; with 1 teacher, $40 ; 
one tern of 25 daily lessons, $30.j one quarter of 75 DAILY 
LESSONS, $70 § one course of 25 readings, $10. (If the 
choice of hours is left to the Principal, and if Classes find 
their own members, the above terms reduced as per regula- 
tions.) Terms in advance. Omitted lessons given after- 
wards, as per regulations. 

The Regulations of the College can be seen at the Princi- 
pal’s office.. They contain special advantages for the pupils, 
secured to them by the organization of the College, the pa- 
tronage it enjoys and the number of teachers employed. 

P.8.—For the month of March, small classes for begin- 
ners in French snd German, and large classes for conversa- 
tion in these Languages are now fu co urse of formation. 

Mar. 9. H3t 





< 








tar FREEDMEN’S MONUMENT TO LIN- 
COLN.—A public mecting of the friends of the Freedmen’s 
Memorial Monument to the late ABRanAN LINCOLN, will be 
held at 

MERCANTILE HALL, SUMMER ST., 

Monday Evcning, March 11. 

Addresses will be delivered by Ropert Morris, Esq., Hon. 
GeorGe Tompson, of England, Epwarp G. WALKER, Esq., 
Wx. WELLS Brown, Esq., and Caartes L. Remonp, Esq. 

The Chair will be taken at 7} o'clock. lt Mar. 9. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF PURE 
COD LIVER OIL AND LIME.—For CQNSUMPTION, it is 
the only reliable remedy known. It hain thousands of in- 
stances restored patients that seemed past hope of recovery ; 
and, in tens of thousands, has arrested the disease in its 
primary stages, and restored the patient to robust health. 
BRUNCHITIS.—Its effects in this troublesome disease are 
very marked. It is necessary to persizt in its use fora 
considerable length of time. 





| FEMALE DEBILITY.—To sustain and augment the vital 


forces ; to make new, rich and pure blood ; to build up the 
nervous system ; to restore energy to the mind and body, 
nothing can be better adapted than this preparation. 

In Asthma, General Debility, Emaciation, Coughs, it is a 
reliable remedy. 

Mannafactured only by A. B. WILBOR, Cugmist, 166 Court 
street, Boston. li6meop Mar. 9. 


2B SEND FOR PAMPHLET on the treat- 
ment of Consumption, Asthma, Brorchitis, Catarrh, and all 
diseases of the Lungs and Air Passages, by 

MEDICATED INHALATION. 

In this mode of treatment, remedies are brought into im- 
mediate contact with the diseased surfaces, 80 that their ac- 
tion is direct and rapid, while medicines taken into the stom- 
ach fail entirely to reach the disease, or act wnperceptibly. 
Pamphlet sent free. Address Drs. FOWLER & DAYTON, 34 
Amity street, New York. — 3m Dec. 22. 





THE ONLY WAY TO CURE PILES. 








The Governor has appointed Thursday, April 
4, as Fast Day. 

The Virginia Senate yesterday passed a bill to | 
call a State convention on the second Monday in| 
May, by a vote of 25 to 4. The negroes in Rich- | 
mond held a meeting, at which they were advised | 
not to support any constitution that the above con- | 
vention may adopt. 

The Missouri House of Representatives yester- 
day passed a bill to amend the State Constitution 
so as to permit negroes to vote. 

A committee in Cincinnati on the destitution in | 
the South reports in Cherokee county, Alabama, 
| 5,000 persons destitute of food. 








Foreign. 
Saturday, March 2.—The despatches state that | 
the English government promises a reform bill! 


| of a liberal character. 
| Monday, March 4.—The despatches announce | 
| a number of changes in the English ministry. 
| Legal proceedings have been instituted by the 
French government against Emile de Girardin 
for criticisms upon the policy of the Emperor. 
| The dratt of a new constitution was laid before 
| the North German Parliament Saturday. I 
| Wednesday, March 6.—The despatches state | 
| that the English Colonial Secretary had resigned | 
| for reasons connected with the reform question. ; 
A report was in circulation in London of another | 
war in India. 
| Friday, March 8.—The despatches are largely , 
devoted to recent Fenian movements in Ireland. | 
Conflicts are reported in one or two places be- | 
tween the Feniams and the troops, in which the | 
former were worsted. Quiet 1s said to have been 
restored. The death of Dr. Livingstone, the Af- 
rican traveller, is announced by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, having been killed by Caffres. 
| The introduction of the reform bill in the British | 
| Parliament is postponed until March 18. The 
' “Alexandra” case has been decided in favor of 
the United States government. 


Weekly Financial Report. 
ComMoNWEALTS Orrics. Bostox, i 
Frinar, March 8, 12 M. 
The money market shows no material change. The sup- 
| ply, although perhaps sufficient to meet the requirements of 
' business is still only available on easy conditions to borrow- 
‘ers «f undoubted standing. Government securities are 
| heavy, and prices tend downward. 6s of 1881, 19; 5-20's. 
| 1862, 100]; do , 1864, 107; do., 1865, 107}; do., 1865, new, | 
| 106} ; 1040's, 97} ; T-B's, August, 105] ; do., June, 105} ; { 
| do., July, 1053. The gold market has beon somewhat un- | 
| settled. The opening quotation was 135, fluctuating bei 
1 tween 133] aod 134;. at which price it closed. 





All ointments, liniments, and every other outward applica 
tion are only time and money thrown away. The cause of 
the trouble is beyond their reach. If you will use two of 
HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES 

regularly every night, you will get rid of COSTIVENESS, 
which is the chief cause of PILES, either bleeding or blind. 
We want every person to try our Lozenges, and they will 
thank us for calling their attention to them. One after din- 
per or supper banishes every form of Indiges'ion. Two 
move the bowels once only, and never gripe, or require in- 
crease of dose, thus differing from all PILLS. 

For HABITUAL CONSTIPATION they excel every other 
remedy. Sold by J. 8. HARRISON & CO., 

No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, 

and for sale by our agents everywhere ; or will be mailed to 
any address on enclosing 6 cents. H6m Nov. 3. 


Ea SMOLANDER’'S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomaca and Urinary OrGcans, Raeumatis™, 
Genera Desuitr, Dropsizs. CHRONIC GoNoRRHG@A and Cv- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind. it is perfectiytmra/uadle. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 
pothecaaries generally, and by JOHUN A. BURLEIGH, 


| Wholesale Druggist, Boston: = General Agent. 
i 


Feb. 2. n 
te" DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BAL- 


SAM. tHe Sarest, SUREsST aND SPEEDIEST CURE FoR Coveas, 
Cotps, Sore THroat, &e. We continue to call notice to this 
delicious remedy for all affections of the throat or lungs, 
the most reasonable cure, even for CONSUMPTION. Please call 
at No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, and see what else we can 
exhibit in its favor. J. 8. HARRISON & CO., 
Nov. 10 Proprietors. 





Tl6m 





L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
Ne. 322 Washingtem Street, 
BosTON, 

IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. - 
(P™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Tachers. tf Jan. 5. 

















W. W. BROOM’S 
TEMPLE OF OPINIONS 


Isan independent mopthly, devoted to equal rights, hon- 


| est literary criticiem, medical and domestic knowledge for 


famities, and politics without poltroonery. 
79 John Strect, New York. 


To the Colored People and Others. 


W. W. BROOM can be engaged to preach and lecture in 
Colored People's Churches, Lyceums, and before Leagues, 
Temperance Societies, Conventions and Young Men's Asso- 
ciatious. Address W. W. BROOM, 1207 Broadway, New 
York. an Dee. 5. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Choice! Sparkling! Brilliant! will be found in the new col- 
lection entitled, “THE PIANIST’S ALBUM,” just out, con- 
taining all the popular pieces that are invariably called for, 
and with which every player should be familiar Adapted 
to the capacity of the majority of performers. Price, plain, 
$2.50; cloth, $3; full gilt, $4. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuButsHeERs, 


Mar. 9. 3t 277 Washington street. 
——————— aes 
TREMONT 


EYE AND EAR INSTITUTE, 


129 Tremont, corner of Winter St., Boston. 


ROOMS NOS. 5 AND 6. 


DEVOTED TO THE EXCLUSIVE TREATMENT OF THE 
EYE, EAR, CATARRH, THROAT, AND LUNG 
DISEASES. 


DR. A. H. SMEDLEY, 


Principal and Consulting Physician. 





CATARRU. 


From the frequency of Catarrh as the forerunner of Con- 
sumption the relationship of the former to the latter is un- 
questionably that of cause and effect. Whilst the disease ia 
the character of inflammation or ulceration is confined to 
the throat, nose, or the numerous little air cells about the 
upper part of the face and the base of the skull, it admits 
of direct examination and application of such topical treat- 
ment as the nature of the case and extent of the disease 
may require ; but if neglected until it reaches the lungs, 
we may only hope to palliate—we cannot cure. 


CATARRH OF THE THROAT. 

Directly beneath the roots of the tongue there is a little 
aperture called the glottis, which opens into the larynx, or 
organ of voice, and through which we breathe, and which 
closes by muscular contraction when we swallow. Stretched 
across the /arynz are certain muscles called the vocal liga- 
ments or vocal cords ; these tremble in the current of breath 
as it escapes from the lungs, causing vocal sound. The 
larynz, or cartilaginous projection giving fullness to the 
neck beneath the chin, is lined with mucous membrane, in 
which is imbedded numerous little follicles or glands. In 
Catarrh of the Throat these glands secrete a purulent, pois- 
onous matter, which, if not hawked up, drops into the lungs. 
By means of the Larynzgoscope we are shown the exact con- 
dition of the /arynz and vocal organs, when diseased, whilst 
the proper treatment exempts the patient from the certain 
consequences of consumption. 


CATARRH VF THE HEAD. 

Above the bony arch which forms the roof of the mouth, 
there are numerous little windings, passages and cavities 
channeled into the base of the skull, and known as the fron- 
tal sinusis, the maziliary, ethnoid, and sphenoid cells. Many 
of these little cavities open into the nasal passages, through 
channels not larger than a knitting needle. Now, all these 
parts, like the throat, are covered with mucous membrane, 
which, in certain temperaments or conditions of the system, 
takes on a kind of chronic inflamn ation, known as catarrh 
in the head, and characterized by a secretion of purulent 
matter which drops down behind the palatine arch into the 
throat, or which is discharged from the nostrils, and which 
not unfrequently imparts s most offensive odor to the 
breath. Or it may be dry catarrh, in which case the parts 
in question are in a dry, feverish condition, with a sense of 
fullness in the head, anda slight acrid sensation like that 
which characterizes a sudden cold. All persons are liable 
to this disease, as the sequence of a bad ccld; but if there is 
no codperating cause latent in the system, it speedily gets 
well of itself; but, on the contrary, if it subsides intoa 
chronic form it n-ver gets well, except by the use of such 
curative agencies as are indicated in its rational treatment. 

CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 

Within the temporal bone, a little more than an inch from 
the opening of the external ear, is the middle ear or tym- 
panic cavity ; itis an irregular-shaped air-chamber, about 
the size of a coffee-bean, and is secured against the ingress 
of insects by membrani tympani, which seals up the inner 
terminus of the passage into the ear. This cavity contains 
the ossicles, or small bones of the ear, and communicates 
with the throat through the eustachian tube. This tube is 
nearly an inch and a half in length, and at its opening into 
the throat, just above the tonsils, is nearly half an inch in 
diameter. It is to afford free passage of air to the middle 
ear, through this tube, that we instinctively hold open the 
mouth when listening. 

Now let it be remembered that the eustachian tube and 
tympanic cavity, like the throat and nasal passages, is lined 
with mucous membrane, and when ina state of inflamma- 
tion, is what constitutes Catarrhal Deafness. The accumu- 
lation of purulent matter within this tube and cavity, not 
only excludes the air, causing partial deafness, with disa- 
greeable noises in the head, but its presence tends sooner or 
later to disorganization and irreparable injury. Ulceration 
and rupture of the m*mb-ana tympani, with discharges from 
the external ear ; destruction of the smal! bones of the ear; 
disease of the labyrinth, with paralysis of the auditory nerve? 
and, in some instances, inflammation of the brain ;—all these 
are among the consequences of catarrhal deafness. This 
disease requires the most careful and judicious treatment at 
the hands of the experienced aurist, whilst the empirical 
practices of syringing the earand forcing air through the 
Lostrils into the eustachian tube comprice no part of rational 
practice, but on the contrary bear the universal condemna- 
tion of all educated medical men. 





CARD PROFESSIONAL. 

The professional labors of the Tremont Eve and Far Inati- 
tute are devoted to the exclusive treatment of the Eye, Ear, 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, and it is confidently be- 
lieved its plan of operations is such as to afford every facil- 
ity and advantage in the careful diognosis and rational treat- 
ment of the diseases in question. 

The undersigned, who has been for years connected with 
Dr. 8. Clesson Pratt, under the style of Drs. Pratt & Smed- 
ley, as the consulting and operating physician of their office, 
having dissolved connection with Dr. Pratt, will continue in | 
the Original Rooms to devote himself as heretofore to the 


Dr. 8S. wishes to give public notice that he has no connec- 
tion with any other party in his practice, the Tremont Eye } 





July last, when hisconnection with Dr. Pratt ceased, and | 
| the latter, though having rooms in the same building and 
| largely advertising, is in no way connected with the Insti- 
tute or its largely increasing practice. 
x DR. A. H. SMEDLEY. 
| Reception hours from 10 A.M. to12M., and from 2to5 
| P.M. Consultation free. 
N.B.—Original Rooms of the Tremont Eye and Ear Insti- 
tute. Nos. 5 and 6, up two flights, front. Mar. 9. 








special] treatment of the above-named diseases. | 
! 


and Ear Institute having been whoily under his care since | 


READY THIS DAY. 
SECOND EDITION 
a> 


HOWELLS’ VENETIAN LIFE, 


INCLUDING : 
Commercial, Secial, Historical and Artistic 
Notes ef the Place. 
By William D. Howells. 


A new edition revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 
Price $2.00. 


Crown 8vo. 





“Every sentence of this charming book is characteristic. 
It is the very model of what a light book of travels ought to 
be.”"— London Contemporary Review. 

“Mr. Howells’ style has a pleasant flavor of individuality, 
and is at times remarkable for its beauty and finish. He 
knows how to write gaily without levity, and seriously with- 
out solemnity.”"— The Nation, 

“‘Mr. Howells’ reminiscences of Venice are worthy of more 
than a passing glance, for he is not to be confounded with the 
crowd of superficial observers which annually floats through 
the city.”-— Saturday Reriew. 

‘Fora book which exhibits the whole panorama of Vene- 
tian life so faithfully and strikingly as Mr. Howells’, we do 
not know where to turn.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is Venice directly presented tothe imagination, steeped 
in its own peculiar atmosphere, so that we see what the 
writer sees.’’"— Boston Daily Transcript. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 


459 Broome St., New York. 
For sale by all booksellers. lt Mar. 9. 








PROFESUR 
UV BIBLIKLE POLITICS. 


SWINGIN’ ROUND THE CIRKLE. 


By Petroleum V. Nasby. 


HIS IDEAS OF MEN, POLITICS AND THINGS. 
With eight Illustrations by Thomas Nast. Price $1.50 





From the numerous complimentary notices of the press 
we extract the following, in the Universalist Quarterly :-— 

‘*For genuine humor, keen and biting sarcasm, bristling 
all through with argument and grounded on principles ; for 
searching observation which allows no political folly or wick- 
edness to escape its notice; for a thorough comprehension 
of the real question at issue between the North and South, 
Republicanism and Democrasy so-called ; and fora shrewdly 
ludicrous way of showing up thei istencies, t herous 
policy and real aims of the tender-hearted, forgiving, Beech- 
erish copperheadism of the North—the Nasby letters are un- 
equalled. 

**We verily believe that the ‘late pastor of the Church of 
the New Dispensation’ did more in the recent election cam- 
paign than any one man to expose the duplicity of rebel 
sympathizers, the dangerous character of hasty reconstruc- 
tion, and the weakness and wickedness of the Presidential 
policy as exhibited in the late ‘swigg round the cirkle.’ We 
count him as pext to Andrew Johnson and William H. Se- 
ward in assuring the success of the Republicin party. 

“To all who wish to be posted in regard to the real spirit 
and aims of Southern politicians, and at the same time en- 
joy a hearty laugh at the exposure of their tricks, we beart- 
ily commend this book of Rev. Mr. Nasby—and particularly 
the ‘Preaching on the Parable of the Prodigal Son,’ begin- 
ning on page 170, which is exactly suited to the present 
time, and we feed will not soon be out of date.”’ 

Sold by all booksellers and newedealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 








PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mar. 9. 1t 


IF YOU WOULD HAVE 


the best collection of piano music published, secure ‘“‘THE 

PIANIST’S ALBUM,” just issued by OLIVER DITSON & 

CO., 277 Washington street, who will send a copy postpaid, 

on receipt of price. It is pronounced by all who have seen 

it to be the =~ elegant and choice selection before the pub- 

lic. Price, plaih, $2.40; _ $3 ; cloth, full gilt, $4. 
Mar. 9. t 








1867. BEAL & HOOPER, 1867. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


Sian 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
SALESROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 

ENTRANCE ‘ 
Nos. 3 and 4 Ifolmes Block. 








We invite the public to visit our EXTENSIVE WARE- 
ROOMS, and examine,our LARGE ANDSPLENDID STOCK 


—or— 


FURNITURE 
— FOR— 
The Parlor, 
The Chamber, 
The Library, 
Or Dining Room. 

It is our constant aim to manufacture goods of the most 
SUPERIOR QUALITY, (combined with all the latest and 
most popular styles,) and make our prices such that it will 
make a visit to our establishment well repay the purchaser 
for so doing. 

Our Furniture is made from the best selected materials, 
and WARRANTED EQUAL to that made by any house in 
the country, 

In Style, Durability and Finish. 

Parties at a distance who wish to purchase, by advising 
us can have a printed description and price list sent them, 
to aid in making selections. 

We also wish to call attention to the fact that we make a 
Speciality of the MANUFACTURE of 


SOLID BLACK WALNUT & CHESTNUT 
CHAMBER SETS, 
ND — 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT & MAHOGANY 


PARLOR SUITS, 
complete. The advantage to the purchaser of this, being 
that we manufacture them largely, and by our facilities in 
so doing we can offer 


Extraordinary Inducements in Prices. 


Careful and experienced Packers insure the safety of goods 
in transportation, and all goods delivered at any part of the 
city, free of expense. 

We hope for the present year we shall have a continuance 
of that liberal patronage which has been bestowed upon 
our establishment for the past twenty-two years, 
and feel confident if purchasers will take pains to visit our 
Warerooms, and 


EXAMINE OUR GOODS AND PRICES, 
it will be GREATLY TO THEIR ADVANTAGE. 


5d 








sD 
the Beat Prize Medals 


CpiauFs 

S a 
Orme & p 

AWARDED TO 


CHICKERING & SONS 


During the Past Forty-Three Years, 
IN ALL CASES THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL 
COMPETITORS FOR THE 
BEST PIANO FORTES 
ge 
Exhibitions inthe United States 
np THE 


y HAVE BEEN 









| Prize Medal at the World’s Fair, 


LONDON. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE LEADING ARTISTS 


Whe use the Chickering Piane in Private, 
and at allthe Principal Operas and 
Cencerte in the 


UNITED STATES. 


—_ 





AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS 
— AND — 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


—,aND— 
MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grase and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
ke., Ke. 


246 Washington Street, 


Jan. 5. BOSTON. L3m 


M. J. WHIPPLE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 








ARTISTS MATERIALS, 


33 & 35 Cornhill, Boston. 
Feb. 23. T4t 


THE EXCELSIOR 











QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) | 

BOSTON; j 

—axp— | 

No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. | 
Factories at 

WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 





Nov. 3. 3m. 


GLEE BOOK, a collection of the best Glees, Choruses and 
Operatic Gems. For mixed voices. This collection of Glees, 
&c., comprises the secular portion of the new and popular 
“Chorus Wreath,”’ and imeludes some of the best composi- 
tions of the kind obtaimabie. 

The book is issued in a very meatstyle, bound in boards 
and furnished at the low price of $1.00. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pcsusasrs, 


Feb. 22. Be 277 Washington Street. 





a 
LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Leokiug-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 
Ne. 334 Washington Sireet, Boston. 


pegs WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 
0. 


PATENT 
TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE. 


Manufactured under Patents of the Colwell’s, Shaw & Wil- 
lard Manufacturing Company. 














One- fifth of the thickness of this Pipe is pure Block Tin, 
encased in four-fifths of Lead—forming a perfect union of 
the Tin and Lead—thus obviating all the objections to pure 
Tin or pure Lead Pipe, and beiug nearly twice the strength 
of Lead Pipe, can be sold at about the same price per foot. 

Water conveyed through this pipe does not acquire any 
impurities. 





FOR SALE BY 


GEORGE L. STEARNS & CO., 


129 Milk Street, Boston, 
— AND — 
J.H. CHADWICK &CO., 
49 & 53 Bread Stre t, Beston. 

Agents for all the New England States except Connecticut. 
__ Feb. 23. re ea Het ge if 

FLORAL PLACE, 
WASHINGTON STREET. 





The subscriber begs leave to inform his patrons and the 
public generally, that in connection with his Conservatory 
on Warren street, he has opened 


NEW AND SPACIOUS 


GREENHOUSES, 


located between Common and Warren, on Washington atreet, 
where he will keep for sale all the novelties of a first class 
Greenhouse. 

The greatest attention will be paid to orders for FioraL 
DECORATIONS FOR CHURCHES, Batis, PaRtigzs, WEDDINGS, Fu- 
NERGLS, &e., &c., in or out of town. 

Bovgvuets and Fresu Flowers constantly on hand, and 
trom our facilities we are enabied to furnish everything con- 
nected witb our business at prices which cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. 

We cordially invite all lovers of flowers to visit our Green- 
houses, and extend our invitation to school teachers and 
their pupils, as we wish to inculcate a love of the beautiful 
in the minds of the young. 

Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape Vines, Roses, etc., 
furnished upon the shortest notice. 

Open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for visit- 
ors. WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
Dec. 22. PRACTICAL FLORIST AND GARDENER. 


“THE WHIED 
SEWING MACHINES, 
IMPROVED. 


Patented 1854. Improved, December, 1866. 





Its parts are made of hardened steel. and will not wear out. 
It is constructed with both the ** Wheel’? and “ Four-mo 

tion,” or ** Drop. feed ;’ uses the Straight Needle ; makes the 
“* Shutile” or ‘‘ Lock- Stitch,” and adjusts itself to every vari- 
ety or extreme range of work. 

It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant 
and perfect Sewing Machine ever invented. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


J. H. FOWLER, Agent. 
SALESROOMS, 
No. 349 Washington Street, 
FIRST DOOR NORTH OF BOSTON THEATRE. 








ee ae 
GEO H. CHAPIN & CO., 


FARM AGENTS, 


Orrice, 20 Scottar’s Buitpina, Tremont Row, Boston. 

Our whole attention given to the purchase and sale of 
farms and country residences. 

Refer, by permission, to Dr. George B. Loring, President 
N. E. Agricultural Society ; Hon. Charles L. Flint, Secretary 
State Board of Agriculture; His Excelleucy Paul Dilling- 
ham, Governor of Vermont. Hly Nov. 17. 
is the best Aromatic TONIC 
and STOMACHIIIC ever 
brought before the public.— 

It will 


a 











gq impreve the appetite, 
Facilitate Digestion, 





A Give Tone to the Ner- 
: vous System, 

oO Viger to every Organ 
Io | 8) of the Bedy, 


Thereby Imparting Health and Strength. 


. There is no remedy eo good in LANGUOR and DEBILITY, 
whether general or following acute disease. Convalescents 
from sickness will find it a most excellent restorative and 
agreeable exhilarant. 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer St., corner South. 
Jan. 12. Li3m 


COLORADO. 


Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- 
erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find 
t for their interest to call on 

JOUN WETHERBEER, 
No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, 
Agent of Crosby & Thompson’s Process of Gold Saving. 
Information given by mail, if desired. 6m Feb. 9. 


_ CALIFORN1A PACKETS. 


4 WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
(27> From Long Wharf. 43 
The New First-Class Extreme Clipper 
LEVI STEVENS, 
CAPT. STEVENS. 


This beautiful little clipper, of only 1000 tons capacity, 
(built at East Boston by Messrs. Brown & Lovell,) will have 
very prcmpt despate 


Mar. 9. 
Pest GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The celebrated extreme Clipper Ship 
ELECTRIC SPARK. 

This vessel, so well and favorably known to all in the Cal- 
ifornia trade, has a good portion of her cargo on board and 
will be promptly despatched. Shippers will please send for- 
ward their engagements. 

For freight apply at California Packet office, No. 114 State 
street. Mar 2. 


__ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 











h. 
NATHANIEL WINBOR & CO., 
Cor. of State and Broad Ste. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Speciat Notice to 
Water Takenrs.—The sixty days allowed by ordinance 
a = payment of water bills expired on the first day of 
arch. 
All delinquents are hereby notified that they are liable to 
have the water shut off from their premixes without further 
notice. WM. F. DAVIS, Water Registrar. 
Mar. 9. 2t 


ITY OF BOSTON.—Wasnincton STREET 

Wipesinc.— Owners and Lessees of estates on Washing- 
tom street, between Harvard and Common streets, who have 
clams against the city for damages occasioned by the widen- 
ing of said street. are requested to present the same for ad- 
justment to the Committee on Laying Out and Widening 
| Streets, at the Committee Rooms, Vity Hall, on WEDNES- 
DAY. March 13, at 3 o'clock P.M. 

Per order of the Committee. 

Mar. 9. lt THOMAS W. DAVIS, Secretary. 
ITY OF BOSTON. — Assessors’ Orrier, 
Crry Haw, March 1, 1867.— To Delinquent Taz- Payers. 
‘No abatement shall be allowed toa person, unless he makes 
application therefor within six months after date of bis tax- 
bill.”"— Gen. Stat. chap. 11. sec. 47. ‘A 
The Board of Assessors will receive applications for abate- 
ments of the taxes of 1866 until 2 P.M. of Saturday, Wth 
inst. No abatements can be made upon any assessment un- 
less application is made on or before March 3). 

BENJAMIN CUSHING, Secretary. 
GEO. JACKSON, Chairman. 4t Mar 9. 
ITY OF BOSTON.—Proposats ror Oiv. 
Laue Depantuest, Crrt Hatt. Boston, March 2, 1867. 
Proposals will be received at the office of the Superintendent 
of Lamps, City Hall, Boston, until March 11, at 12 o'clock, 
noon, for lighting the street lamps in parts of the city im 

which gas is not supplied. 

Proposals must be for the amount consumed per hour, and 
not the price per gailon ; each lamp to give a uniform apd 
continuous light, from the time of lighting to the time of ex- 
tinguishing. equal to iamps now used—to burn free from 
smoke and be safe in ure. 

Proposals must be accompanied by s sample of the oil 
sai Bh pepens & eke. ont ee burner, 








&e., deemed pted ts P 
The number of oil lampe in the city at the time is 
about fourteen hundred, and the number of which it 


about thirty-four hundred each, more or less. The num- 
ber of lamps and the number of bours are liable to be in- 
sed or diminished. as the requirements of the citizens 
may dictate. Rids, therefore, must be for the total number 
of oil street lamps in use by the city. 
For further apply at the office of the Super- 
intendent of Lamps. 


ps 
proposals is reserved. 
The right to reject any or all the undersigned, ond 








Proposals must ee eon A 
— JARVIS D. BRAMAN, 
Mar. 2. lt Chairman on Lamps. 


























































































































































































THE COMMONWEALTH, 














THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
Spinoza: 
A THINKER’S LIFE. 


. — 
BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY 
- ANNIE T. WALL. 


CHAPTER VI.—CONCLUDED. 
TALMUD AND LATIN. 

“J have always had a dislike,” his father said, 
while they were on their way, “that my son should 
learn Latin, and, above all, of a Christian. I once 
heard the saying of the Talmud, ‘Cursed be he 
who permits his son to learn the Greek learning.’ 
It was nothing else that turned Akosta’s head. 
If he had never seen Greek or Latin in his life, I 
might swear he would be now living among us, 
in peace and quiet, in honor and glory.” 

“IT respect your words, dear Benjamin,” said 
the physician. ‘‘You are a skillful merchant, 
knowing how best to dispose of the rosewood and 
cinnamon the East India Company supplies you 
with; but of such affairs as these you must let 
others teach you. I cannot believe you are one 
of those who would quite forget their youth, and 
bring back upon us the Polish darkness. The re- 
spect and honor which we enjoy (here the doc- 
tor’s eyes were proud) we have to thank this alone 
for—that we can also speak a word in the profane 
sciences. Another objection is studying with a 
Christian; but your Baruch is so at home in the 
Bible and in the Talmud that for one proof which 
they can offer him of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
he can easily find ten against it; besides, the pi- 


ous Christians are commonly those who willingly | 


leave the Jews in their own belief. Far more to 
be feared are the Free-Thinkers among the Chris- 
tians, who can corrupt our youth; for he who de- 
nies the principles of all religions is the true cor- 
rupter. ‘rue science, however, in the end, leads 
back again to faith.” 

The learned physician enlarged upon this 
theme, for he not only liked to display his truly 
rare, for a physician, theological and philosophic 
learning, but he wished to make the somewhat 
brusque commencemert of his speech forgotten. 
He had not yet finished when he entered the 
house of Master Nigritius, and whilst he ascended 
the steps with some bustle he gave his companions 
directions for their behavior toward the man 
whom they now sought. * 

They came at last upon a floor thickly filled 
with cracks. The Doctor opened the door. A lit- 
tle man, with a greenish-yellow face and an inky 
dressing-gown of a similar color, sprang to meet 
him, stumbling over some folios which lay about 
the floor. 

“ Kureka, carissime amice!” cried the Magister. 
‘‘Marsi and not Mauri we must read. See here! 
Here Horace wishes to derive the origin of Au- 
gustus from the god of war, and he says :-— 

‘(Quem juvat clamor, galeaque leves, 

Acer et Marsi peditis cruentam 

Vudtus in leven - 

But the Moors are neither warlike or brave. 
Iiere is a passage in Thitius upon the African war, 
where less than thirty Gauls put to flight two 
thousand Moorish horseman; besides, the Moors 
had no foot-soldiers. Moreover, the Moors were 
always foes, and the conquered enemy over whom 
Mars rejoices isa Roman. How awkward and 
unpatriotic! Therefore I read Marsi, and the Mar- 
sian foot-soldiers were the bravest of the Italian 
races, as many passages from Strabo, Appian 
and Virgil, as well as two extracts from Ilorace, 
will show. See! with this one conjecture I will 
stop the great mouth of that braggart, Kaspar 
Barlaiis, so that he shall have enough to do for 
his life-time. Ah, dear Doctor, how glad I am 
that I Jiave aman to whom I can tell all this; 
who knows, too, how to prize such a discovery. 
I have waited for you impatiently ever since 
morning. I cannot comprehend how any one 
should have se long believed that the most refined 
of Romans could have praised the stupid Moors. 
Sit down, dear Doctor.” 

The Magister put some open books which were 
on the table gently on the ground. ‘Then he first 
observed the two strangers, whom he had not no- 
ticed before. Baruch stood staring intently at the 
Magister during this long demonstration. He 
pressed his lips closely together, for it seemed to 
him as if that day the whole world conspired to 
remind hin at every step of the Moorish descent 
of his mother. 

‘“‘What do they wish of me?” asked the Mag- 
ister peevishly. 

The physician soothed him, and said they had 
a request to make. 

“Sit down here,” said the Magister to the fa- 
ther; and offered him his brown leather-covered 
arm-chair. ‘You, young man sit down on my 
bed.” 

“Do you like your medicine? and how is your 
cough ?”’ asked the physician. 

“Optime. Last night I coughed in bed a long 
time, and when I had put out my lamp the letters 
still hovered before my eyes. Then all at once it 
occurred to me that we should read Marsi. I 
cried aloud for joy. In my fear lest I should lose 
the glorious discovery in sleep, [sprang from bed. 
If [had looked till I was dead I couldn't have 
found my tinder-box. See! there it stands upon 
the floor, but by the moonlight I wrote it there 
with chalk, went quietly to sleep, and when to- 
day Lawoke in a profuse perspiration my cough 
was gone.” 

“You must give up your present way of life,’’ 
said the physician, “and leave your cell néxt 
spring, or 1 won’t promise you that when the 
cough comes again the fever of joy for a happy 
conjecture will drive it away.’’ 

The Magister smiled with good-humored incre- 
dulity. 

The physician now told his wish, and Nigritius 
consented, with the clause that Silva must be an- 
swerable if he was not learned enough. 

‘How old are you!’ he asked of Baruch. 

‘*Fifteen years.”’ 

‘*And don’t know your declinations ?”’ 

“No.”’ 

“Him! hm!’ mumbled the Magister. ‘Ars /on- 
ga. vita brevis,’ says Hippocrates. At titteen years 
Ilugo Grotius had already made his learned edi- 
tion of ‘Martius Copeila,’ translated Sterini’s 
‘Art of Navigation’ into Latin, so completed the 
‘Phenomena’ of Aratus you could not tell who 
wrote the best Latin, Cicero or he; I, myself, ud 
ad minora redeam, had, at that age, made a Car- 
men, in which Virgil himself could not have de- 
tected a Germanism, or a false cwsura.  Fif- 
teen years! Well, we will see. Dilijentia est ma- 
ter studiorum; that is, one must be diligent.”’ 

Baruch promised, and the Magister weut on :— 

‘*You can come to me daily at this time; but do 
not wake me if Lamasleep. You need bring no 
books; L have them all.” 

Atter the physician had repeated his congratu- 
lations upon the conjecture, he, with Baruch and 
his father, left the Magister. 

“You know I have my children learn every- 
thing. I never spare them. But I make my- 
selt no greater than Iam. I am no rich man, 
and should like to know what the Magister 
asks. I can not spend too much for Baruch 
alone. If 1 win my law-suit;'indeed, 1 can spend 
something more; but now I must consider Lhave 
two children.”’ 

The father spoke thus, and the physician 
proke into a shout of laughter. 

‘‘What are you laughing at, pray ‘”” asked the 
former, peevishly. 

“Nothing, except that you regard the Magister 
asa merchant; and if he had nothing to eat to- 
morrow he would sooner go hungry than claim a 
particle of wages. As the Rabbi regards it asa 
sacred work to teach the Bible and Talmud, so he 
regards Greek and Latin. Shy of men as he is, 
he yet loves all men heartily without distinction; 
and timid as he looks when people are with him, 
just so bold—yes, overbearing, is he when he has 
his books, his ever-ready allies, by his side and 
his pen in his hand. By means of his extraordi- 
nary memory he can at any moment bring for- 
ward a whole host of quotations. This Nigritius 
is a very remarkable man.” 

*Yetitisa sad life, so quite alone, no human 
soul near him, and‘only books. 1 would not live 
so,”’ said Baruch. 

I believe thee, young man,” replied the phy- 
sician. ‘Dost thousee! That is another hidden 
but incalculable superiority of our religion that it 
is impossible for such hermit natures to exist in 
it. Ifone has not abandoned all its holy customs 
—-which, God be praised! has never yeBbeen con- 
ceived of or performed, and which also can never 
happen—how can one manage to live so alone? 
‘To pray twice a day in a company of at least ten 
believers, every Sabbath and testal day to visit 
the synagogue without fail—these are plain com- 
mands, which render a hermit-like seclusion :m- 
possible. Such peculiarly pedantic natures, with 
their minute hair-splitting and tnvial, so-called, 
love of order, as you encounter in great numbers 
in this country, you will not’ meet among the 
Jews; that comes trom tueir hot southern blood.”’ 

‘The theologizing physician would have liked to 
follow out more closely this idea, which had just 
occurred to him; but the curiosity of the father 
\aterrupted him with the question :— 


all learned men of to-day he has Latinized his 
name. He does not like to talk of his earlier life. 
I only onge heard him speak of it, ina confiden- 
tial moment, and learned tha: his native city had 
been plundered and burned by the imperial troops 
in the war which has now lasted nearly thirty 
years. He was so lucky as to save his manu- 
seripts from. the University Library, which had 
been brought from Rome. He fled with them, 
but was completely lost. Not twice in his life 
had he gone. beyond the boundaries of his native 
town. In Attica and Latium he knew every 
house and street; here he did not know one from 
the other. He joined a company of exiles and 
came here, where he has lived nearly twenty-six 
years. The Heidelberg Library bought of him 
again his manuscripts, which he had enriched 
with notes. Besides, he corrects for hig country- 
man, Gerhard Vossius, and others. The best 





emendations in the Classics are from him, and no 
one knows it. But that dses not trouble him. 
It borders on the incredible how little that man 
needs. He may study as much as he will, he re- 
mains from one day to another always pleasant 
and cheerful, But he knows nothing of the 
world. He is far on in the sixties, but as inexpe- 
rienced still as a child of ten. He could tell you 
exactly how many sestertiae Crassus was worth; 
but if he had twenty stivers, and had to count 
i them, he could not help himself’ or counsel him- 
self. Itis well that he has such honest people in 
the house. Klaas Ufmsand and his wife, the 
good Gertrude, take care of everything for him. 
I tell you everything, Baruch, so that you may 
never laugh at him if he is somewhat awkward. 
He can’t endure ridicule. Besides, ifhe sometimes 
threshes empty straw he is so thoroughly learned, 
and thou canst get so much from him, that thou 
must always treat him respectfully.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the father; ‘‘it’s all to no pur- 
, pose if thou canst not learn Latin from him.” 
| So Baruch went everyday tothe Magister. He 
‘soon learned in fact that this was not the man to 
jlead him into the revered temple of classic wis- 
;dom; but, remembering his father’s threat, he 
made nomention of his disappointment. He must 
gnaw upon the dry husks of Donat’s grammar, 
while he longed so much for the nourishing ker- 
nel. He did not even have the spiritual gymnas- 
tic’ of the study of the Talmud in these empty 
forms, which were merely to be impressed upon 
his memory. A student like Baruch needed a 
very peculiar treatment,—a spirit which had al- 
ready attempted the highest questions of thought, 
and long since gone beyond the stage of mere re- 
ceptivity; and only truly grasped what he had 
worked out for himself. 

The teacher always sought to quiet Baruch’s 
impatience with the assurance that ‘‘only wheu 
one has all the forms in one’s head can one walk 
inoffenso pede in the realms of classicism.’’ 

Baruch learned gradually to admire and emu- 
late the strange ways Which displayed themselves 
in his teacher. This very steady progress, often 
measured with painful toil, which admitted of no 
haste, still less of leaps,—this very inflexible dis- 
cipline encouraged him in opposition to the 
sparkling splintering of the Talmud school. He 
compelled himself to regular progress, and his 
teacher perceived this concession and loved his 
pupil better and better, for he enjoyed more and 
more every day to see a sympathizing creature 
near him. He promised him that when he died 
he would leave him as a legacy his Cicero “Upon 
the Greatest Good and the Greatest Evil,”’? which 
he had tilled with valuable notes. 

One day, when Baruch came to his master, he 
received him with unwonted joy, and told him 
that he had that day preserved one of the most 
difficult passages in Cicero’s “Orator.”’ The 
scholarist and later philologists had always pre- 
ferred the easier reading. ‘That is naturally more 
convenient; but it was the sacred duty of all true 
philologists to regard the more difficult rendering 
as the true and original one, simply because it is 
more difficult, and not so easily comprehended 
by everybody. 

“That is strange,”’ said Baruch; ‘‘that seems to 
me justas if I, going through a field gf barley, 
and seeing sheaves lying there, should say: ‘Ha! 
these are certainly sheaves of oats, which’ have 
been brought from another field, for there is no 
art in supposing them sheaves of barley.’ ”’ 

Master Nigritius was amazed. ‘This transfer of 
Talmudic sophistry to a distant, if not unrelated 
sphere, surprised him. He succeeded at last in 
showing Baruch that the copyist can easily con- 
vert a diflicult, not easily understood, reading into 
an easier; and hepce it is a duty, if there is a 
meaning to be found in the more difficult reading, 
to prefer that. 

Baruch was satisfied with this explanation. 
The acuteness which here came in play encour- 
aged him. Yet he felt that his impulse toward a 
new world which should open for him full of se- 
rene splendor was still unappeased. 

The increased illness of the Magister, and the 
secret dislike prevailing between him and Baruch, 
made their future intercourse somewhat irregu- 
lar and unproductive. 

About the same time Rabbi Saul began with 
his scholars the Treatise Erubin; and in order to 
make the solution of the geometrical problems 
given there easicr, he introduced a thorough 
course of mathematics by means of the Hebrew 
translation of Euclid. Baruch’s unquiet spirit 
found satisfactory employment here. He also 
gave himself up with undivided zeal to the study 
of the ‘Talmud again, hoping to find in it his old 
peace. The immediate pleasure of this study had 
vanished, and yet he now strove with a real hun- 
ger tor a fuller satisfaction of his desire for wis- 
dom. He talked of it to no one, and shared it 
with no one. For it is the nature of every young, 
growing man, as it is of every other growth in 
nature, that by dint of his attractive power ap- 
propriation far surpasses imparting; and thus the 
elements of lite are advanced and matured into 
solid forms. 

In sleep-like silence the spirit of the youth grew, 
to the surprise of his own. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








ConGRESSIONAL TEMPERANCE Soctrety.—Ad- 
dress by Senator Wilson. —Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Several members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, mindful of the measureless evils 
and sorrows of intemperance, have formed a so- 
ciety in which we have pledged each to the other, 
and all to country and to God, to put from us for- 
ever the fatal cup of intoxication. [Applause. ] 
On this holy Sabbath evening the society has 
summoned members of Congress, temperance or- 
ganizations, and the people of the national cap- 
ital to meet in this chamber of the representatives 
of the people publicly to commit ourselves, to the 
full extent of all we are and all we hope to be, to 
the hallowed cause otf temperance. In the name 
vt the society I bid welcome here to-night to these 
members ot Congress, these societies, and this 
people that crowd this chamber and throng these 
galleries. I bid you, one and all, welcome on 
this occasion, which we humbly trust, in the 
providence of Almighty God, will contribute 
something toward arresting the multitudinous 
evils of drunkenness that in this age are sweep- 
ing over the land. [Applause.] 

The great work upon which this socrety has en- 
tered is a personal reform—a social wartare. lis 
battles will be bloodless, its victories will be tear- 
less; but the contest is a fearful one, for it is a 
struggle with the vitiated appetites of our fallen 
nature—appetites that have left scars deeply fur- 
rowed on the tace of humanity. In all the ages 
among all the nations, drunkenness has conquered 
the mightiest intellects, the bravest hearts, and 
the noblest natures. Soldiers who have’ lead 
their corquering legions over fields of victory, 
statesmen who have swayed the destinies of na- 
tions, philosophers who have stamped the impress 
of their genius upon the ages, orators who have 
held listening Senates in rapt admiration, schol- 
ars Who have laid under contribution the vast do- 
mains of matter and of miad, have been the vic- 
ums of intemperance. [| Applause. ] 

It is estimated that in our own country, in this 
age of light and of knowledge, in this land with 
fifty thousand churches andgifty thousand minis- | 
ters of the living God, we have an army of five 
hundred thousand drunkards; that fifty thousand | 
of this army annually sink into drunkards’ graves: | 
that its ranks are kept filled by dratts upon the | 
vast reserves of moderate drinkers. An army of! 
jhalf a million drunkards in Christian America! | 
| Every annual circuit of the sun fifty thousand | 

new-made drunkards’ graves! The perishing 
ranks of drunkenness recruited and crowded by 
merciless drafts upon the manhood of the nation! 
How fearful is the thought! Hew appalling the 
i Spectacle! Look at that army us it staggers on to 
annihilation. You see no mighty columns of he- 
}roes marching on with radiant banners, glad mu- 
jsic and glittering steel to victory and to glory; 
| but a multitudinous throng, broken, disordered, 
| spiridess, tramping on to their doom, with the 
cries of fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, wives, 
; children ringing in their ears. All ages and con- 
ditions are there—youth prematurely blighted; 
| manhood broken, hopeless; age bending beneath 
the burdens of nameless sorrows; the generous, 
, the noble, mep of heart, of mind, and of soul, 
| Struggling in the grasp of drunkenness like giants | 
‘in chains; but their feet ever glide onward and 
‘downward. God pity that throng of seared, per- | 
\ishing, vanishing humanity. [| Applause. } 
} tis our purpose, ladies and gentlemen, to hold 
} ourselves back from this great army of drunk- 
‘ards—trom this vast throng of moderate drinkers, | 
| upon whom drunkenness makes its annual drafts. | 
| It is our purpose, too, with the smile of God, to 








} 


ly purpose, to rescue the fallen and save the falling. 
Let us, gentlemen of this society, which we trust 
will long continue to enroll among its members 
ntatives of the people as they shall 
come hither in the years to come, be true to 
our plighted faith to each other, and to our 
vows to our God. |Applause.] Let us ever 
remember that strength comes from striving; 
that, in striving to rescue our fallen brothers, and 
to save our falling brothers from impending ruin, 
we may keep our own steps from gliding down- 
wards. Ever watching, and ever striving, when 
life’s labors are done, our bodies may return to our 
mother earth unscarred, and our spirits to God 
who gave them, unstained by drunkenness. [Ap- 
plause.] 





A Ballad of the War. 
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BY MES. N. A. W. WAKEFIELD. 


“My arm?” I lost it at Cedar mountain, 
Ah, little one, that was a dreadful fight, 
For brave blood flowed like a summer fountain, 
And the cannon roared till the fall of night. 
Nay, nay, your question has done no harm, dear, 
Though it woke for a moment a thrill of pain, 
For whenever I look at my stump of an arm here, 
I seem to be living that day again. 
A cloud of sulphurous haze hung o’er us, 
As prone we lay in the trampled mire; 
Shells burst above us, and right before us 
A rebel battery belched forth fire. 
All at once to the front our colonel galloped, 
His form through the stnoke-looking dim and 
large, 
“You see that battery, boys,’”’ he shouted, 
“We’re ordered to take it. Ready! Charge!” 
What a thrill I felt as the word was given. 
At once to his feet each soldier leapt, 
One long, wild shout went up to heaven, 
Then down on the foe like the wind we swept. 
Each fought that day for his country’s honor; 
We gained the edge of a slippery bank, 
I drove from his post a rebel gunner, 
And then—the rest is a perfect blank. 
What need to tell of the days that followed, 
Each dragging painfully, slowly by, 
Till wearied out by my constant pleading, 
They sent me home, as they thuught, to die. 
My sire was dead, and my own loved motner 
Was wasting away with toil and care, 
T’d a little sister and feeble brother, 
And I—I could be but a burden therg, 
And so this peddler’s trunk I bought me, 
Filled it with needles, pins, tape and thread, 
Iousewives’ stores, as my mother taught me, 
And I sell them to win my daily bread. 
When the frost on the fields lies still and hoary, 
My way through the village streets I take. 
My empty coat-sleeve tells its story, 
And they’re kind to me for the old flag’s sake. 
It was not regret that made me falter, 
Nor sorrow that made my eye grow dim, 
I offered all on my country’s altar, 
And she was pleased to accept a limb. 
Maimed, but yet to regrets a stranger, 
The thought that gives me the keenest pain 
Is this, were my country once more in danger 
I could never fight in her ranks again. 


—Congregationalist. 





Sometuinc Furtner about DanreL Wes- 
stER.—The Webster Club of this city meets to- 
mcrrow night, I believe; or soon, at any rate. It 
is made up largely of that class of men who vo- 
ted for Mr. Webster after he was dead, with some 
other respectable, and one cr two rather eminent 
conservatives. Mr. Geo.S. Hillard is a specimen 
of the latter class, and is expected to do the best 
of the speech-making this time. Mr. Parton’s gr- 
| ticle in the .Vorth American will be mentioned at 
the gathering, without much doubt. Itis very 
remarkable that such an article as that should be 
written and published in Boston so soon after Mr. 
Webster’s death, and the fact that it has been, 
more strikingly indicates the change in public 
opinion here than anything of which I have taken 
note. Mr. Webster was for years the god ot 
Boston idolatry, and it was counted blasphemy to 
say a word against him by his devotees of the 
Whig school. Col Schouler, who was brought 
{down from Lowell, under the most encouraging 
'auspices, to edit the At/as in 1848, was ruined in 
1850, and his paper, which had been the best prop- 
erty in the State, put out of existence, for mildly 
questioning if it was expedient for the Whig par- 
ty to follow the seventh-of-March apostasy. ‘The 
Websterites used to chuckle well in those days 
as they told of their platoons of solid men visit- 
ing the poor Colonel in his State street sanctum, 
and ponderously ordering him to stop their papers 
and their advertising, because he had dared to 
doubt the wisdom of the “godlike” Daniel. The’ 
State went with the Addas then, atleast in a meas- 
ure, but the city was solid for the Senator. No 
such article as this of Parton’s could have been 
printed in Boston for years later, anywhere out- 
side the columns of the Liberator, and no such 
words could have been uttered by anybody less 
radical than Wendell Phillips or Theodore Par- 
ker. So far from the people being allowed to 
hear the truth at this time, 1 honestly believe that 
half of them thought that Webster was all the time 
living in the odor of sanctity; at any rate, when 
he died soon atter, nearly all our pulpits held him 
up as a model of Christian graces, and appeared 
to think better of religion because he had _pat- 
ronized it. Fourteen years have passed and the 
truth, the whole truth, about Mr. Webster is writ- 
ten, and Boston bears it—aye, her leading pub- 
lishing house puts it out in the most solid and 
eminently respectable periodical of the country. 

The two orthree years that followed the sev- 
enth-of-March speech formed the era of the most 
exciting political contests in Massachusetts of the 
present generation. Mr. Webster was very ner- 
vous after he had taken his position. He bore 
down severely upon Robert C. Winthrop because 
he did not sustain him, Mr. Winthrop was at the 
height of his reputation then, and Mr. Fillmore 
offered him the position of Secretary of State in 
his cabinet. Mr. Webster insisted that Mr. Win- 
throp should decline it, to make a place for him, 
and Mr. Winthrop did not dare to refuse to do so. 
Such was the way Mr. Webster came into the 
cabinet. He demanded of Daniel P. King, a very 
quiet and modest member of Congress, that he 
should endorse the new views, and, Mr. King de- 
clining, threatened to ruin him with his constitu- 
ents. He came home to Massachusetts and 
brought all his personal magnetism to bear upon 
individuals and upon assemblages. The bulk ot his 
Boston friends adhered to him, but it was very evi- 
dent that much of his prestige was gone. I well re- 
member the defiant, desperate air with which he 
announced from his barouch, opposite the Revere 
House, that he should “take no step backward.” 
It was justin the spirit of Macbeth’s ‘‘returning 
were as tedious as go o’er.””. Horace Mann stung 
him severely at this time. The State left him, 
and Whiggery too, though Mr. Winthropand the 
Wilmot proviso Whigs gave him an earnest and a 
cordial support when the coalition of Democrats 
and Freesvilers made common cause against both. | 
Then came his defeat at the Whig National Con- 
vention, when the Southerners, almost to a man, 
refused him support, and finally that last, most 
triumphant of all his passages through Boston, 
when the old enthusiasm for him biazed up strong- | 
er than ever, but came too late to save from the | 
fatal stroke which had been dealt him, and under 
which his political ambition was utterly blasted. 
The picture that Mr. Parton gives of the habits, 
the indolence, and the excesses of the last twenty 
years of Mr. Webster’s life is not overdrawn. 
There are hundreds here who can testify to its 
truth. No capitalist was ever intimate with Mr. 
Webster whose purse did not bleed freely for the 
honor, and there were systematic assessments for 
his support, managed by men whose chief passport 
to his society was their usefulness in that direc- 
tion. He spent little time in study, and gave out 
scarcely anything fresh or even animated in his 
speeches of that date; yet men crowded to hear 
him, and oftentimes convinced themselves that his 
sluggish commonplaces were the rarest intellectual | 
treat. His personal magnetism was amazing and 
is very vividly described by Mr. Parton. I re- 
member well his being called out to put down an 
anti-slavery rebellion ina Whig convention in Fan- 
euil Hall about 1845 or 1846. Stephen C. Phillips | 
had been talking on the annexation of Texas ul? 
he had aroused the young blood of the party, 
and it was pretty evident that they were going to | 
take the bits in their teeth, and declare,their inde- | 
pendence of the managers’ control. Mr. Phillips | 





, talked a little too long, as he was very apt to do, | 


and thus gave the managers time to send for Mr. | 
Webster. He was dining with a friend in the 
city, and just atthe critical moment, his command. | 
ing form entered the hall. There was a hush | 
and then a shout, and a continued ovation follow- | 
‘ed him to the platform. The hearts of the anti- | 
slavery men failed them instanter. They saw | 
that the presence of Webster alone was enough to 
turn the scale against them. He took the plat- 
form. But few words fell from him. Yet they | 
were enough. Mr. Webster had felt sufficient | 
concern about the resolutions under discussion to 
visit the convention and advise against their pas- 
sage, and the tide turned and they were voted 
down. 
Theodore Parker treated Mr. Webster with more | 
frankness in his comments than any other of his 
contemporaries. You may find much of Mr. Par- , 
ton’s estimate anticipated in his speeches and ser- | 
mons. Mr. Webster's friends hated him cordial- 
ly for this. They had what was then called a 


«‘ Whence comes this Magister, and what does | rescue the perishing drunkard and save the nfod- Union meeting in Faneuil Hall, in January, 1852, | 


Nye on?” 
\is from Heidelberg, a German city on the 
He is really named Schwarz; but like 


. 


erate drinker. We indulge the hope that this 
| Congressional Society, by the blessing of <Al-' 
{| mighty God, will contribute something to this ho- | 


at which the venerable Dr. John C. Warren pre. | 
sided, and which was addressed by Benjamin R. | 
Curtis, Ben. F. Hallet and others. Judge Cur- | 
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pray 


tis made one of his most close and logical argu- 
ments, which was attentively listened to. In the 
midst of it he attacked Theodore Parker with 
great severity, taking his own peculiarly lawyer- 
like way of stating Mr. Parker’s position, and then 
riddling them without mercy, while bearing down 
the hardest, he put one of his points in the shape of 
an interrogatory to the audience. Instantly there 
come back to him from the gallery, In the sharpest, 
almost hissing tones, the response, ‘‘Do you want 
dh answer to your question?”’ The whole audi- 
ence looked up, and there on the front seat, stood 
Mr. Parker himself. He may have been ordinarily 
a saint, but he was very much the reverse in as- 
pect on that occasion. I think he was ‘‘mad all 
through,” as the Western men say. If he wasn’t, 
his features belied him. He had stood Mr. Curtis’s 
severities just as long as his human nature could 
bear them, and then he had boiled right over. 
Mr. Curtis was disconcerted for the moment. He 
soon rallied, and either did not know who had in- 
terrupted, or affected ignorance on the point, and 
declined to yield the floor. Mr. Parker thereupon 
sat down though there were mischievous abolition- 
ists enough present to have given him a good 
chance of a hearing had he persisted in claiming 
it.—Boston Cor. Hartford Press. 





Hanpsome Women.—‘‘Beauty,”’ says the old 
proverb, “is but skin deep;”’ but there are many 
old proverbs which will not stand the test of intel- 
ligent analysis, and this is among the number. 
Beauty but skin deep, qpotha! Why, if beauty | 
consisted simply and exclusively in the matter of 
complexion, the wise saw would still be an ab- 
surdity; for a fine complexion depends not on 
the skin itself, but on the circulation and on the 
general healthfulness of the mysterious processes 
which are going on below it. A beauty with the 
jaundice is a beauty no longer; but this is not 
by reason of the uninviting color of her skin, but 
because of the biliary derangement whereof that 
color is only the symptom. Besides, who has 
not seen women who were really beaufiful with- 
out having what are called fine complexions and 
women who were really ugly with them? So far 
as the saying conveys a general impression of the 
superficiality of mere good looks, and of the fool- 
ishness as a matter of philosophy of regarding 
them as of any weight in comparison with the 
mental graces, it nay be accepted as reasonable 
enough; but concretely considered—if we can so 
consider a superficies—the proverb is as flat and 
unprofitable as it is beyond all question stale. 

The older men grow the more apt they are to 
see beauty in a woman’s figure rather than in her 
face. Your youngster will bow down and wor- 
ship before a pretty face mounted on a broomstick 
or a pair of tongs, but so will not your practised 
connoisseur of forty. Experience teaches so thor- 
oughly the value of health that its outward mani- 
festations become more and more valued as the 
eye is trained to detect them. Thus it often hap- 
pens that a middle-aged man will gaze with won- 
der at a skinny, dyspeptic-looking girl, perceiving 
that she is exactly what her mother was before 
her, and unable to comprehend how on earth it 
was that he himself was in love with that mother 
twenty years ago. He may be more prosaic, per- 
haps, than of yore; but, depend upon it, he is 
more appreciative. His ideal now would be a 
much more healthful and harmonious creature, 
and probably a much better tempered one, than 
his ideal was then—which is a very strong argu- 
ment against early marriages. No doubt: there 
are other things worth weighing in a wife besides 
mere physical health; but if for the sake of pos- 
terity alone, mere physical healthfulness goes a 
great way. Now, although health and beauty 
may be found dissociated, their eternal tendency 
is to unite, to intermingle, and to attain to ideal 
perfection together. Sculptors and physiologists 
know this, sometimes through study and some- 
times by the instinct of genius; and the more cul- 
tivated the average man or woman, the more clear 
and definite the impression in them which is in- 
tended to serve one of the most positive as wellas 
one of the most beautiful purposes of the creation. 

The women of America are growing more and 
more handsome every year for just this reason. 
They are growing rounder of chest, fuller of limb, 
gaining substance and development in every di- 
rection. Whatever may be urged to the con- 
trary, we believe this to be a demonstrable fact. 
We have been so much accustomed to hear dis- 
mal moans over dyspepsia and the heat of stoves, 
bad food and bad habits of life generally, that an 
impression of degeneracy finds place in many 
minds, and the proposition, therefore, that Ameri- 
can women are visibly growing handsomer may 
at first provoke a good deal of dissent. We be- 
lieve, however, that reflection and observation 
will endorse and sustain it. The change may be 
less marked among the poorer classes and may 
be more pronounced in the chief centers of popu- 
lation and refinement; but that it has taken place, 
is progressing, and is probably destined favorably 
to affect the community at large, we have not the 
least doubt. When the rising generation of Amer- 
ican girls once began to wear thick shoes, to take 
much exercise in the open air, to skate, to play 
croquet, and to affect the saddle, it not only began 
to grow more wise but more healthful and—which 
must follow as the night the day—more_ beauti- 
ful. Wealth indubitably has a tendency to pro- 
duce refinement of feature for reasons or through 
causes which here need no elaboration; simultane- 
ously, unless its privileges are abused, it also 
tends to induce both health and symmetry. Poor 
immigrant women, whose figures and faces are 
alike misshapen and imbruted, furnish us with 
plenty of sad illustrations of the effect on their sex 
of mingled poverty and toil. We have seen some 
of these wretched creatures whose very semblance 
to humanity seemed well-nigh crushed out of 
them. Of course there are exceptions. Some- 
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ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 
Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
. 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Oct. 6. 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner ef INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 


tionary of all sorts. Feb. 2. 


PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 


PIANOFORTE 


Manufacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 
No. G6 Temple Place, 
Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which Will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices,and every instrument warranted for five 
years. 





PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
Feb. 2. 3m 


REDUCTION OF PRICES! 
A Large Assortment of Fall Styles 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Wholesale Prices!! 


Call and examine our stock before purchasing eisewhere. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
Nov. 3. 3m 


GEO. W. PARK, 
COU NSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
ly* 46 Court Street, Boston. 


Jan. 5. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Fourth Ldition of the Memoir 


GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 


Late Governor of Massachusetts, d&c. 
BY W. C. RICHARDS. 
With Illustrations, &c. Royal ]2mo. 


Cloth, $2.50. 


The fourth edition of this most excellent and very popu- 
lar work has just been issued, and a supply can now be fur- 
nished. Ministers and laymen.are talking about it, and are 
using their intluence to give it a wide circulation, No bet- 


Youne Men. 

The Philadelphia Episcopaliah says :—‘'We have not met 
with the biography of any public man since reading that of 
Wilberforce, which has pleased us so much... The gentle- 
man, the patriot, the Christian, shine couspicuously in his 
career. The book should be read by every American citi- 
zen. The Young M@n’s Christian Association should place 
a copy in every reading-room. We should like to see a copy 
chained to every Congressman’s desk, and placea in every 
statesman’s hands. Gov. Briggs was a marvel and, like the 
psalmist, ‘a wonder unto many, « wonder of mental and 


” 


is a miracle of divine grace.’ 
ALSO, THE SECOND EDITION OF PROF. PHELPS’ 


NEW BIRTH. 


Cloth, $1.25. A most admirable and instructive 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


Publishers, 59 Washington Street. 
Feb. 16. H4t 


16mo. 
work 


TURNER'S 


TIC DOULOUREUX 


UNIVERSAL 





out of a sumptuous carriage the face of a young 
Gorgon. Butasar 
and consequent cul 
naturally tollow in the second generation. The 
beauty of the women of the English aristocracy is 
world-famous, and deservedly so; and it has been 
attained by the protracted enjoyment of precisely 
these facilities. 

It is hardly necessary for us to point out that 
we mean to describe health and beauty as flowing | 
from the possession of wealth solely in proportion | 
to the increased intelligence and judicious use of | 
it which means and leisure may be supposed in | 
general fairly to develop. That people not en- | 
dowed with riches may not progressively attain 
to an ideal healthfulness an comeliness by exer- | 
cise, by cleanliness, and by intellectual culture, 
we do not for a moment mean to insinuate; but 
their average chances are certainly not so good; , 
and rich people may and often do degenerate by | 
the sluggish and inhuman indulgence into which | 
they are tempted to fall, although they are scarce- | 
ly prone in a polished c6Ommunity to permit them- | 
selves in a general sense to do so. 
ment either of mind or body must be looked for in 
masses in the ratio of their opportunities, and the | 
accumulation of wealth in America must be credit- | 





ed in a considerable degree with the more sensi- 


| ble habits of physical training which are so rapid- 
| ly improving the beauty and strength of Ameri- 


can women. Examples set among the higher | 
classes naturally affect all others, and thus a dif- 
fused improvement in this most important respect | 
may eonfidently be anticipated. It is to be hoped 
that mental and moral beauty may now keep pace 
with bodily beauty; that corrupt, trivial, and silly 
literature may be eschewed no less than the vitiat- 
ing food and languid habits which have impeded 
the development of our feminine physique. The | 
cultivation of a higher and purer school of letters | 


times we see an excessively handsome girl come | 
of people miserably poor; and riée versa, peering | 


e, where wealth and leisure | 
exist, health and beauty | 


NEURALGIA PILL, 


A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


NEURALGIA, 


IN ALL ITS FORMS. 


The following well-known gentlemen in Boston and vi- 


‘ cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for testi- 


mony as to its 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


The develop- JACOB A. DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar | 


Refinery. 
WYZEMAN MARSHALL, 36 South Russell street. 
ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. 
JOHN K. ILALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 
LORING LOTIIROP, 43 Pinckney street. 
ASA MORRILL, Captain Police Station No. 3. 
WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 
0. 0. JOHNSON, M.D., Framingham, Mass. 


JOHN 8S. DAMRELL, Chief Eogineer Boston Fire Depart- | 


ment. 


FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. R. R. 


MARCH 9, . 


CATE RSS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable | 


Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- | 


ter book. save the Bible, can be placed in the HANDS OF | 


moral power, an exhibition of true human greatness, but | 
above all, and which only can account forall, his character | 


| s 2S.5( 


| nent and honorable business. 


1867. 
“PEERLESS.” 
The best Cookihg Stove ever madei 
e— FOR— 
COAT. AND WOOD. 
Nos. 7}, 8, 8} anv 9. 


With and Without Extension Top. 


The ‘‘PEERLESS” has all the advantages of the popular 
stoves in ure, together with such NEW FEATURES as justify 
the manufacturers in calling it the Best Cooxina Stove in 


“PEERLESS,” 


It is th 
because it is superior to all other Cooking Stoves in Econo- 
MY, Simpiicity, CLEANLINESS, BakinG, Roastine and Beavty. | 

lst, Economy. A patented method of heating the air and | 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d, Siwpuiciry. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
fectly controlled and kept through an entire season without 
rekindliug. 

3d, CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th, Baking. Ite large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature. bakes as even/y as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quichly. 

5th, Roasting. Acurrentof hot air constantly passing 
through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts | 
as well as a tin kitchen. 

6th, Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. | 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is | 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable stove in 
the market. 

Each stove jis WARRANTED to be and do ail that is claimed | 
for it. 

In all the requisites of a first-class cook stove, the Peer- 
less, as its name indicates, has no @Qua’ in the market. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 89 & 91 Yiorth Street, Boston. 
Feb. 2. 3m 


No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 





BAL MASQUE. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW AND ELEGANT COSTUMES 


—FOR— 


Fancy, Dress and Masquerade Balls, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


—AT— 


CURTIS & WOODBURY'S, 
Jan. 26. 32 Court Street, Boston. tf 


al =~ 

REAL-ESTATE , 
BROKERS AND BUSINESS AGENCY for buying, selling 
and leasing real and personal property or commission busi- 
ness Of any kind. We have as good an assortment of farms 
as can be found ; also, mills, shops, stores, &c Any per- 
son wanting to sell or buy anything in our line will do well 
to eall. CHAPIN & CO., 


Dec. 1. Hém 121 Court Street. 











$30,000 Worth 7 3—- 
ep i727 i 
PIANOS. 


M’PHAIL & C0.’S 


Annual Sale of 80 Pianos 
WILL COMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROOM, 
385 Washington Street, 
January 5, and continue until April 1, at Repucep Prices 
Every Piano will be WARRANTED, and MUST BE SOLD for cash, 


No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. tf Jan. 5. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING 


The most simple machine. 
The most darable machine. 


, a They sew the greatest rauge of 
* f wesc Material. 
They have a perfect tension. - 
No snarling of threads, 
No skipping of stitches. 
Less machinery than other machines. 
Greater capacity than other machines. 
They hem, fell, bind, gather, stitch, ruffle and sew on the 





' ruffle at the same time. | 


Kvery kind of practical sewing done on the Wheeler & 


' Wilson. } 


More Wheeler & Wilson Machines sold than any other 
kivd. 


Those who have used the different kinds pronounce the | 


| Wheeler & Wilson far ahead of any other Sewing Machine 
} in the inarket. 
Office, 228 Washington St., cor. Summer. 
Feb. 16. Ht Hl. C. HAYDEN, Agent. 


|THE PIANIST’S ALBUM; 


A collection of Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, Kedowas, Galops, | 


Mazourkas, Quacrilles, Four-hand Pieces, Dances, &e. A 
brilliant set of pianoforte gems. Suited to every grade of 


|; capacity, and indispensable to every pianist who would be- | 


; come familiar with the popular music of the day. 
This new volume, being the third of the “IIOME CIR- 
| CLE,” will be weleomed by all who desire to have the BEST 
PIECES ina convenient form, A very large number of the 
| seus contained in this new compilation are not to be found 
| inans other, though much admired and in constant de- 


mand, a fact that will render it the leading book of its kind. | 


| Priev, plain, $2.50; cloth, $3; gloth, full gilt, $4. Sold by 
all music-dealers, and mailed, t-paid. 
| OLIVER DLITSON & CO., Pun.isuers, 


Mar. 2, 3t 277 Washington street. 





MECHANICAL. 
Pc A FRE Ac Es 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinetlt!! 
ACCURATE, DURA BLE, AND CONVEN- 


yr 


—— 


' 
| Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
| tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of | 
| Store Furniture, j 
Our cNLty Warehouse in BOSTON is 
| 24S O8ilk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
Mar. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. | 
| 
| 
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| CLOTHING, ETC. | 





C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO. | 
/@ | 
CLOTHING AT WITOLESALE, | 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. | 
C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 


J. WH. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
Nov. 12. 6m { 


FINANCIAL | 


—— | 





PER DAY!—Agents wanted, 
dies and gentlemen. in a pleasant, perma- | 
For further particulars ad- | 
dress A. D. BOWMAN & CUO., 115 Nassau street, New York. | 
(Clip out and return this notice.) 3m* Jan. 26 





& FRENCH, ! 


MACHINES | 


The most economical machine. | 


| John P. Ober, 
la- | C. Henry Parker, 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 State Street, Boston. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 


—_—— 


Assets (Nov. 30, 1866) $4,755,000 
Surplus returned to date.......... 2,200,000 
1,778,000 


314,000 


Income for Year 1866. 


A distribution of the Surptus funds, amounting to 673,- 
000, has been ordered to be paid to Pelicy-holders of 
Feb. 6, 1866, as their respective preminus fall due. 

The Last distribu: ion was made Nov. 30, 1863, for the five 
preceding years. 

The distribution now ordered is upen all 
premiums carned from Nov. 30, 1863, to 
Feb. 16, 1866. 

The Next distribution will be Nov. 30, 1867, and 
thereafter anuually. 

In determining the Sugrivs to be divided, the Company 
must RESERVE the aggregate value of all its outstanding pol- 
icies; thus providing for the snfcty of the Pol- 
icysholders, and affording a sure guarantce 
against the payment of excessive distribu- 
tions, the promise of which is often made for the purpose 
of influencing a larger business. 

The surplus funds must be distributed in 
proportion to the contributions of members. 
By this plan the longer time a party continues a member 
the greater will be his share in the distribution year after 
year, which advantage an old member does not de- 
rive in case of a fixed per centage, 

A NEW and IMpoRTANT feature in the mode of DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE SURPLUS FUNDs has been adopted by this Company, 
in accordance with a law passed by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, dated Fepruary 16, 1866, a copy of which will be 
found in the Annual Report of the Directors, just issued. 

The law referred to provides: That all distribu} 
tions of surplus funds shall be made ANNUAL- 
LY. Thus, a Policy-holder receives an IMMEDIATE return of 
all premiums he pays, over and above the cost of his insur- 
ance, without being obliged to wait from one to five years, 
thereby having the use of the money himseif instead of the 
Company. 

All policies that have become payable, by death or other- 
wise, before the distribution takes place, will be entitled to 
share in the same, equitably and proportionally, up to the 
time of the termination of the policy. 

Another recent law of the State of Massachusetts provides 
that any policy having a casi value cannot be forfeit- 
ed for non-payment of premium when due, until 
such value is worked out, or is absorbed in the payment of 

the premium. 

It will be scen by the above that the inter 
ests of the Policysholders are carefully 

arded by the laws of Massachusetts in cvy= 
ery conceivable manner. 

Further information and the Annual Report of D'rectors, 
together with the tables of rates ot insurance, can be pro- 
cured at the office of the Company. 


BENJAMIN IF. STEVENS, 
PRESIDENT. 
JOSEPILM. GIBBENS, 
SECRETARY. 


M.D., 





WwW. W. MORTILAND, 


Jan. 19. MEDICAL EXAMINER. 10t 


SAVE YOUR GAS! 


CRESSON'S GAS REGULATOR, 


INVENTED BY 
DR. CHAS, M. CRESSON, 


| LATE MANAGING ENGINEER PHILA. GAS WORKS, 


| 


——— 


MANUFACTURED IN ALL SIZES SUITABLE FOR 


Public Buildings, Factories, 
Stores, Dwellings, &c., &e. 


| It will produce a steady light 
| It will save from TWENTY to THIRTY per cent, in the amount 
| of gas consumed, 

It is not Hable to get out of order. 

At our SCALE WAREHOUSE in this city can be seen a 
finely constructed test apparatus to show the effect of pres- 
} Sure, with and without the Regulator, and also to demon- 

strate the amount of saving effected by the Regulator. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston, Mas«., 


Soe AGents rok New Exciann anp THE Britisu Provinces. 
Dec. 20. om 





| INSURANCE. 


N EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHARTERED IN i841. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 


Summary of the twenty second annual report of the bust- 
| ness for the year end'ng January let, 1867 :— 
| Number of policies issued during the year $7,206.00 
| Amount insured 22,734.808.00 
Keceipts for premiums and interest for the year 3,U08K.S04 47 
Losses und expenses duripg the year 914,997.66 
| Net profits, which belong exclusively to the 
policy-holders, who are the only stockhold- 
| a ee 7 SEA eee or PEPE eye 2,173,806 81 
| Entire accumulations, Jan. lL. 1867 7.000 0U2.25 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 1, 1867, 50 PER CENT. 


Summary of business done at the Branch (Office, Boston, 


Hay. Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- ; from annual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 1866 :— 
ter Seales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, | 


Entire amount insured since November, 1863. .$6,617,350.00 
| Annual premiums from Novy. 1, 1865, to Nov. 
1, 1866 
Total amount of losses paid since November, 
1863 60,000.00 
D. W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent and Agency Superintendent. 
A. F. Nason, Assistant General Agent, 13 Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 
B. L. Delano, M.D., W. W) Morland, M.D., John Homana, 
M.D., Medical Examiners, ly Feb. 9. 


861,778.30 


ir HE Nowrn AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Sampson Keed, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra U. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invina Morse Secretary. Feb. 23 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Benj. E. Bates, 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000, 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 





| depending so much on the habitual frame of the 


must lie, in our busy system, very much in female | 
hands; and they can if they will give it decided pREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. 
and wholesome impetus. Beauty of expression, : Geet ee 

i J. P. SHOBEY, Dana’s Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 


mind, is promoted to a striking extent by refined prancis 0. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 


, and elevated selection in reading and study. 
, When ladies read only what they should read and J. M. R. STORY, South Braintree, Mass. 
' guide their daughters into a like custom, they 


* . « —s ° . JOHN H, CLAPP, 293 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 
will do much in aid of improved physical habits ; 
to breed and train up a still more lovely and har- | 


' monious order of ideal American beauty.—ound 
| Table. 


cae It is Sold by 


WILLIAM BROWN, 


@ strip of snowiest linen, 5 r i 
Halt broidered and stamped with blue, ee 

And the gleam of a threadless needle 
Piercing the pattern through! 

The needle is ready, yet the sweet little lady 
Sits sighing for something to do. 

Heaped on the table beside her 
Blossoms of every hue; 

Delicate, colorless roses— 
The rarest that ever grew. 


Nothing to Do. | 
{ 


THEO. METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont street; 


JOS. T. BROWN, 
202 Washingten street; 


THOS. RESTIEAUX, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 and 14 Summer Street, Besten. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KENSLEY, 
Jan. 5. 6m 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 





PAPER, ETC. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOK®, NEWSPAPERS, 


| the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
| making large and regular returns in cash to all Policy hold- 
,ers. Last cash dividend, rornty percent. It is s#trictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
| itx workings and tendencies. 
| Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 
Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan. and the superior posi- 


= = tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 


the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment. may be obtained, free of expense. upon ay plication, 


' 


PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will immediately | gither personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 


be put into paper. without being ex posed to inspection. 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PaPeR MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 43 Water Street, Boston. 
Feb. 16. tf 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


c; HARLES RICHARDSON 


& Cu. 


The Company. 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter. M. P. Wilder. Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Géo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett, ; 

| B. FP. STEVENS, President. 
j JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
| W.W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 5 
|? ah te INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE Manacen. 





The vase — ready, while the sweet little lady 
Sits wishing for something to do. 

Half hid under flowers a volume 
In daintiest gold and blue, 

Just parted, as if it would open 


29 Tremont street; 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIITES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Bread, cer. of Milk Street, Beston. 


, Authorized Capital 
Paid up ec. pital and Reserves 
' Fire Premioms in 1864............. 


$10,000,000 
$6,000,000 
22,000,000 


At the “Miller’s Daughter” for you. 425 and 1029 Washington street ; 


The book lies ready, yet the sweet little lady 
Sits sighing for something to do. 
A silent harp in the corner, 
And melodies old and new 
Scattered in pretty disorder— 
Songs of the false and true. 
The harp stands ready—stil] the sweet little lady 
Sits sighing for something to do. 
A sudden wind-sweep and flutter— 
The door wide open blew; 
A step in the hall, and swiftly 
Like a bird, to the threshold she flew; 
Blushing already, the sweet little lady 
Forgets she has nothing to do. j 


and by all other respectable dealers throughout the United | 


States. 


TURNER & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


120 Tremont Street, 


H } 


feb.2 BOSTON, MASS. Hia | 


, 


PRRRATET CTR GT eee 


Feb. 16. 3m 





ABERSTROH & 
FRESCO PAINTERS 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and | 


Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marbie. 
Reems Ne. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared to design and execute every description 


of wal] and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings | 
> private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 


tng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in waz 


and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 
i 


LUCAS BABERSTROG. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tt 


NEEDHAM, 
| 


Gidding and Emboss- | 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 

| other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 

| sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

| _ This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
ars for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims. 

| Policies issued ard al! losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 
| g7EPrEeN HIGGINSON, 


Agent and Attorney fer the Company. 
M. C. WHIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Jam 6 
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